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HE BASIC OBJECTIVES Of American policy with 
one to the occupied areas—Germany, Aus- 
tria, Japan, and Korea—are to create conditions 
under which political and economic democracy can 
flourish and to prepare for the eventual peaceful 
cooperation of these countries in international af- 
fairs. The pattern and machinery employed 
achieving these ends have an intimate relation to 
our American democracy. The essential factors 
in the creation of a democratic order in the occu- 
pied enemy countries are the thousands of people— 

df individual members of the State, War, and Navy 








— 


Departments as well as other agencies of the Gov- 
, yg crhnment—who constitute the machinery and make 
l its use possible. Formulation of the political pat- 

34 tern upon which the foundation may be laid for 
developing the occupied countries on democratic 


principles is a privilege and responsibility of the 
first order. That responsibility belongs to the 
Department of State. 

The mechanism set up for the ‘formulation of 
American occupation policy embodies the typical 
features of a democratic network—its power and 
its weakness, its unity and its complexity, its effec- 
tiveness and its slowness. The creative process 
may be illustrated by tracing the evolution of our 
policy for the control of Germany, which began 
gif at the Crimea Conference * and culminated in the 
Mf Potsdam Conference. Common policies and plans 
for the occupation and control of Germany after 
victory were agreed upon by the late President 
Roosevelt, former Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Stalin at the Crimea 
®t Conference, which was concluded on February 11, 


ay] 











1945, 
gf On February 28 President Roosevelt addressed 
é the following memorandum to the-Secretary of 


SE State, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.: 


“I desire that you, as Secretary of State, assume 
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the responsibility for seeing that the conclusions, 
exclusive of course of military matters, reached at 
the Crimea Conference, be carried forward. In 
so doing you will. I know, wish to confer with 
other officials of this Government on matters 
touching upon their respective fields. I will ex- 
pect you to report to me direct on the progress you 
are making in carrying the Crimea decisions into 
effect in conjunction with our Allies.” 


On March 12. 1945 the President addressed the 
following memorandum to the Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson: the Secretary of the Navy, 
James A. Forrestal; the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr.: and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, Leo T. Crowley: 


“Tam, of course anxious to see that the decisions 
we reached at the Crimea Conference should in the 
light of current developments be carried forward 
as expeditiously as possible in conjunction with 
our Allies. I have, therefore, charged the Secre- 
tary of State with the responsibility for imple- 
menting the Crimea decisions exclusive, of course, 
of those dealing with purely military matters and 
I am enclosing for your information a copy of a 
Memorandum which I sent him on February 28. 
Mr. Stettinius will, I know, wish to tell you per- 
sonally of those decisions of the Conference which 
are of interest to vou in connection with your 
duties.” 





* Written in collaboration with the office of the Assistant 
Secretary for occupied areas. This is the second in a series 
of three articles on American policy in occupied areas ; for 
the first article, by Assistant Secretary Hilldring, see 
BULLETIN of July 14, 1946, p. 47. Mrs. Cassidy is Research 
Associate in the Foreign Policy Studies Branch, Division 
of Research and Publication, Office of Public Affairs, 
Department of State. 

? BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 321. 

* BuLLeTIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
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As a result of the above directives, the heads of 
the four Departments (State, War, Navy, and 
Treasury) and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trator agreed to set up a committee, composed of 
representatives of their Departments, to be known 
as the Informal Policy Committee on Germany 
(IPCOG). It was subsequently agreed that the 
secretariat of the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee would function as the secretariat for 
this Committee. The following served as mem- 
bers of this Committee : 


State Department 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State (Chairman) 


War Department 
John J. McCloy, Assistant Secretary of War 


Navy Department 
Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of the Navy 
Artemus L. Gates, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air 
Treasury Department 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Treasury 
Harry D. White, Assistant Secretary of’ the 
Treasury 
Frank Coe 
Foreign Economic Administration 
Leo Crowley, Administrator 
H. H. Fowler 
The above-named representatives held their 
first meeting on April 15, 1945 and prepared a 
summary of American policy relating to Germany 
in the initial post-defeat period. With this sum- 
mary of policy as a basis, a working party com- 
posed of representatives of the four Departments 
and the Foreign Economic Administrator pre- 
pared a directive to the Commander in Chief of 
United States Forces of Occupation regarding the 
military government of Germany, which was ap- 
proved by IPCOG on April 26 and forwarded to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their consideration. 
On April 26 Acting Secretary of State Grew sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the President enclosing 
a copy of the directive. After certain changes ac- 
ceptable to both the Committee and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were made, a new paper was sub- 


Secretary of the 


*BuLtetin of Oct. 21, 1945, p. 596 (JCS 1067). 
*BuLietin of Nov. 11, 1945, p. 745. 
- “BULLETIN of Apr. 28, 1946, p. 734. 
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mitted to and approved by the President on May 
11. The Joint Chiefs of Staff on May 14 wer 
requested to transmit the directive to the Con. 
mander in Chief, United States Forces in Ger 
many, for his guidance in the military governmen 
of that portion of Germany occupied by the Ameri. 
can forces. Before this directive was discussed in 
the Control Council, President Truman, Pring 
Minister Attlee, and Generalissimo Stalin met at 
Potsdam and issued a communiqué setting forth 
agreed policies for the control of Germany. This 
communiqué was made public on August 2, 194, 

On August 30, 1945 the President approved 
a memorandum from the Secretary of State which 
terminated the functions of the Informal Policy 
Committee on Germany and transferred pending 
matters on the IPCOG agenda to the State-War. 
Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC).° 

In order to accomplish the maximum of unity 
and consistency in American policy and admin 
istration in the occupied areas, SWNCC, under 
the chairmanship of the State Department, is 
charged with responsibility for the coordination 
of American policy regarding such occupation 
and government and for its communication 
through appropriate channels to American rep: 
resentatives in the field and to American repre 
sentatives on Allied bodies such as the Far East. 
ern Commission. 

Subcommittees, composed of personnel of the 
service departments, study and report to the 
parent Committee on problems which arise in con 
nection with particular geographic areas or spe 
cial matters of a politico-military nature. There 
are subcommittees for Europe, the Near and Mid- 
dle East, the Far East, and Latin America; sub- 
committees for special subjects such as Rearms 
ment, Military Information Control, the Releas 
of State Papers, and Security Control; and ad 
hoc committees created for such purposes as effect: 
ing collaboration between the State, War, and 
Navy Departments on security functions of the 
United Nations and as reviewing directives and 
procedures for the seizure of captured enemy 
archives. 

All occupation-policy decisions presented by the 
State Department to SWNCC or communicated 








from outside to the Department are transmittel 
through the Assistant Secretary of State for 0¢ 
cupied areas, Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring.® He 
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is in no sense responsible for the making of policy. 
It is his business to coordinate all State Depart- 
ment policy in regard to occupation matters. The 
mechanism for coordinating the activities of all 
the divisions that deal with the occupied terri- 
tories is provided through the operation of two 
secretariats which are responsible to Assistant 
Secretary Hilldring on all matters of policy with 
respect to (1) Germany and Austria and (2) 
Japan and Korea. 

The fundamental objectives of occupation 
policy in these areas, as stated above, are not very 
different; they aim, simply, toward the same end : 
the eventual reconstruction of political life in 
these countries on a peaceful and democratic basis. 
The difference is chiefly in the mechanism of con- 
trol and administration of military government 
in those countries, which, in turn, is reflected in 
the character of the different occupation problems 
referred to the Department of State for policy 
determination. 

Germany, in which there is no central govern- 
ment, has been divided into four zones of occupa- 
tion,’ subject to the authority of four Commanders 
in Chief, each in his own zone, of the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
French Republic. The Commanders in Chief, 
acting jointly, constitute the Control Council, 
Which exercises supreme authority in Germany. 
The basic control machinery in Austria is similar 
to this arrangement.® 

With a view to the reestablishment of Korea as 
an independent state, a joint commission has been 
established which consists of representatives of the 
United States command in southern Korea and of 
the Soviet command in northern Korea to assist in 
the formation of a provisional Korean democratic 
government.® 

The pattern of military occupation in Japan, 
where a national government still exists, is quite 
different2° The sole executive authority for the 
Allied powers is the Supreme Commander, who 
exercises his authority through the Japanese gov- 
ernmental machinery and agencies to the extent 
that furthers 
Allied objectives.” 

The three Foreign Ministers at the Moscow 
Conference in December 1945 created the Allied 
Control Council for Japan” for the purpose of 


this arrangement satisfactorily 
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consulting with and advising the Supreme Com- 
mander with respect to the implementation of the 
terms of surrender and to the occupation of Japan. 
The membership of the Council consists of George 
Atcheson, Jr., deputized by General MacArthur 
as American representative and chairman; a 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics member; a 
Chinese member; and a member representing 
jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India. 

Another major agreement on the control of 
Japan reached at Moscow was the establishment 
of the Far Eastern Commission," a policy-making 
group composed of representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, 
France, the Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, India, and the Philippines. The terms 
of reference designated the Commission as the 
final and ultimate authority for formulating the 
policies and principles in conformity with which 
the fulfilment by Japan of its obligations under 
the terms of surrender may be accomplished. 

It is apparent that the difference in mechanism 
for coordinating Allied policy and administra- 
tion in the occupied countries, in accordance with 
existing political and military agreements be- 
tween the Allied powers, accounts for the difference 
in character of the policy decisions handled in 
the respective secretariats of the Department of 
State. Unlike the situation in Japan, the ad- 
ministrative arrangement in Germany and Aus- 
tria'* produces special problems of immediate 
urgency as well as of long-range significance. 
Policy questions referred for decision to the De- 
partment from the Germany-Austria area arise 
chiefly out of day-to-day needs; questions from 
Japan and Korea, for the most part, involve long- 
range policy determinations. 

The Germany-Austria secretariat holds meet- 
ings twice a week under the chairmanship of James 
W. Riddleberger, Chief of the Division of Central 
European Affairs, to consider matters of policy in 





7 BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 599. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 21, 1946, p. 649. 

° BULLETIN of Dee. 30, 1945, pp. 10380 and 1035. 

” BuLLeTIN of July 29, 1945, p. 137, and Aug. 12, 
p. 205. 

" BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 480. 

* BuLLerIn of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1029. 

® BuLlETIN of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1028. 

“ BuLLeETIN of July 28, 1946, p. 175. 


1945, 
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connection with the control of these areas which 
may have been referred from the field or initiated 
by members of the secretariat on the basis of in- 
formation received from departmental sources 
abroad. The agenda includes a wide range of 
questions affecting American political, economic, 
and social interests in those areas. The majority 
of the problems, however, are economic, requiring 
at least 80 percent of the secretariat’s time and at- 
tention. The secretariat is composed of members 
from special offices of the Department which are 
responsible for the formulation of political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural policy with respect to the oc- 
cupation of Germany and Austria, such as the 
Office of European Affairs (Division of Central 
European Affairs), the Office of Economic Security 
Policy (Division of German and Austrian Eco- 
nomic Affairs), and the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs (Occupied Areas 
Division). Officers of other divisions, when mat- 
ters of interest to them are under consideration, are 
invited to attend the meetings. Decisions on the 
various matters laid before the secretariat are 
rooted in international conferences such as the 
Crimea and Potsdam Conferences. From that 
point on, the evolution of a policy decision is an 
intricate process, 

The machinery for policy making and its execu- 
tion requires the cooperation of thousands of peo- 
ple. Application of the cooperative, democratic 
method may be shown further by tracing the course 
of a German or Austrian occupation problem. 
The majority of the requests originate in the field. 
A cable stating the problem and asking for instruc- 
tions is sent by United States Forces in Austria 
(USFA), United States Forces, European Theater 
(USFET), or Office of Military Government, 
U.S. Zone (OMGUS) to the War Department and 
relayed from there to the State Department. 
Within the Department this communication is sent 
through a chain of offices somewhat as follows : the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Occupied 
Areas; a working committee for the Germany- 
Austria secretariat that determines the appro- 
priate division and sends the cable to that division 
for action, e. g.: (1) to the Division of Central 
European Affairs for political policy; (2) to the 
Division of German and Austrian Economic 
Affairs for policy on economic and financial mat- 
ters related to the occupation and control of Ger- 
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many and Austria and to the reestablishment of 
Austria as an independent state, and reparations, 
restitution, and economic and financial aspects of 
peace treaties relating to Germany and Austria; 
(3) to the Occupied Areas Division of the Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs 
for policy on international information and cul: 
tural affairs in these areas; and (4) to various 
other technical or functional divisions such as the 
Aviation Division, the Telecommunications Divi- 
sion, etc., whose functions touch upon any aspect of 
the problem. Political problems sometimes in- 
volve nine or ten different groups in the State De. 
partment, though usually not more than a half 
dozen. Certain questions with regard to occupa. 
tion affairs in the American zone may be related to 
conditions in one or more of the other zones in Ger: 
many or Austria. In these cases the geographic 
and other divisions concerned with policy toward 
the respective countries must jointly work out the 
problem and, harmonizing any differences in ideas, 
agree on a uniform policy. The result of these va- 
rious deliberations is incorporated in a policy state- 
ment which is sent on a return trip for clearance by 
the appropriate divisions. When the statement is 
initialed by the appropriate officers and is ap- 
proved by the Germany-Austria secretariat, it is 
sent to Assistant Secretary Hilldring’s office for 
clearance and for transmission, over his signature, 
to the War Department. The statement is dis 
patched to the field by the War Department. 
The Department of State does not concern itself 
with the administration of purely military matters 
and does not communicate directly with the 
American forces of occupation. On special poliey 
matters involving military government, however, 
the Department may communicate its views t 
the field and may request information from its 
representatives in the occupied areas. Outgoing 
cables of this nature are directed through State 
Department channels to the United States Politi 
cal Adviser in Germany or Austria. These cables 
are first cleared with Assistant Secretary Hill 
dring’s office, and the War Department is it 
formed of any such communications in order thal 
administrative functions 
all phases of occupation 


the policy-making and 
may be coordinated in 
affairs. 

Instructions to the American commanders it 
Europe are sent through War Department chat 
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nels. For example, the recent instructions involv- 
ing the economic unification of occupation zones in 
Germany were sent by Secretary Byrnes through 
the War Department to Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
American Military Governor in Germany 
(USFET), and our policy was publicly announced 
by the Secretary on July 15 on the occasion of his 
return from the Paris conference.’® 

The substance of the instructions to General 
McNarney, made public July 22, was as follows : 

“You are to announce in the Allied Control 
Council, Berlin, that, since there is in Germany 
no zone that is self-sustaining and since the treat- 
ment of two or more zones as a single economic 
unit would improve the situation in these zones, 
the zonal authorities of the United States will, 
pending a four-power agreement for the appli- 
vation of the Potsdam agreement regarding the 
treatment of all Germany as a single economic unit 
ind the attainment of a balanced 
throughout Germany, join with those of any other 
zone or Zones In measures for the treatment of their 
respective zones as an economic unit; and you are 
also to announce that to this end you are prepared 
tocooperate with any or with all of the three other 
vecupying governments to make appropriate ad- 
ministrative arrangements. These arrangements 
would be made in such fields as finance, transpor- 
tation, communications, industry, and foreign 
trade in such a way as will obtain the economic 
unification of the zones concerned and as will be 
capable of being developed, upon the adherence of 
all four zones, into central German administrative 
lepartments, headed by state secretaries, provided 
for in the Potsdam decision. It is the intention of 
the United States, in making this proposal, to ex- 
pedite its treatment of Germany as an economic 
init and not to divide Germany. 

“At any time governments of other zones are 
prepared to participate, the arrangements that are 
made with the government of any one zone will be 
open to them on equal terms. The Government of 
the United States believes that it is not possible 
for Germany to continue to be administered in 
four airtight compartments with no free economic 
interchange, and that the economic paralysis in 
Germany will inevitably result from the continua- 
tion of the present situation. The Government 
of the United States is unwilling to allow such a 
creeping paralysis, when, as a prelude to the eco- 
homie unity of Germany as a whole, it may be pos- 


economy 
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sible to attain economic unity between some of the 
zones. 

“You are hereby authorized and requested, if 
all the participating representatives do not accept 
this offer, to enter at once into negotiations with 
the occupation authorities of any other zone or 
zones for the establishment of measures to accom- 
plish the principles of the preceding paragraph 
and to create an economic unit with such zone or 
zones. Regarding the French zone, you are au- 
thorized to negotiate with the French representa- 
tive on the basis of excluding the Saar from any 
arrangements that may be agreed upon for eco- 
nomic unity. You are to advise the Department 
of State and the War Department currently of the 
progress of such negotiations and submit for ap- 
proval in Washington any recommendations and 
plans agreed upon.” 


In this manner the American forces of occupa- 
tion put into effect the Government’s policy 
decision. 

The Japan-Korea secretariat, under the chair- 
manship of Edwin O. Reischauer, the designee of 
the Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, 
is responsible for coordinating and expediting the 
State Department’s political, economic, and cul- 
tural policy with regard to these occupied areas. 
Its membership is composed of officers from the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Security Policy, the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, and others di- 
rectly concerned in occupation activities. The 
Divisions most actively engaged in the secretariat’s 
work are the following: Japanese Affairs, in mat- 
ters of political policy ; Japanese and Korean Eco- 
nomic Affairs, in matters of economic and finan- 
cial policy related to the control of Japan and 
Korea and the reestablishment of Korea as an in- 
dependent state; and Occupied Areas Division of 
the Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, in matters of cultural policy. 

Meetings are held whenever necessary to discuss 
problems of policy either initiated in the Japan- 
Korea secretariat or referred from outside the De- 
partment. The majority of the questions are re- 
ferred to the Department from the Far Eastern 
Commission. The varied subjects under consid- 
eration range from economic problems, industry, 
labor, and the Zaibatsu to science, public health 


© BULLETIN of July 28, 1946, p. 167. 
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and welfare, and government, but the most urgent 
and persistent are economic in nature. 
The basis of all policies and directives on Japan 


is still the statement of initial post-surrender 


policy which was in substance sent to General Mac- 
Arthur by radio on August 29 and, after approval 
by the President, by messenger on September 6, 
1945. This document was prepared by SWNCC. 
In accordance with an agreement made at 
SWNCC’s fourth meeting on January 5, 1945, a 
subcommittee was appointed to consider matters 
in connection with the control of Pacific and Far 
Eastern areas. This Subcommittee, composed of 
Mr. Eugene H. Dooman (Department of State), 
Maj. Gen. J. H. Hilldring (War Department), and 
Rear Admiral H. C. Train (Navy Department), 
initially prepared an outline of politico-military 
problems, which then, or soon, would confront the 
United States in the Pacific. This outline de- 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


MEMORANDUM POR THE PRESIDENT 


I am presenting for your approval a statement of 
United States Initial Post-Defeat Policy Relating to 
Japan (SWNCC 150/,) which has been prepared by the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee. The statement sets 
forth principles for the treatment of Japan and is 
intended to serve a similar purpose as regards Japan 
as the memorandum approved by President Roosevelt on 
23 March did with regard to Germany. 


The statement has been reviewed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who perceive no objections thereto 
from e military point of view. It has the approval 
of Secretary Stimson and Secretary Forrestal. 


I recommend your approval. 


<— 








veloped into a document entitled “U.S. Initial 
Post-Defeat Policy Relating to Japan”, which was 
circulated for consideration by SWNCC and was 
forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for com- 
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ment from a military point of view. After a series 
of consultations and revisions, a new paper accept. 
able to JCS and SWNCC was approved on August 
31, 1945 and forwarded by Secretary Byrnes to 
the President with the memorandum which is r- TI 
produced on this page. After additional editing 
bv the Subcommittee for the Far East, the revised ()} 
paper was communicated by the Department of 
State to the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, China, France, the Common. 
wealth of the Philippines, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Netherlands with a state. T" 
ment that the United States Government intended + “ 
to release the document to the press. This doeu- 
ment was subsequently released to the press by the “ 
White House on September 22, 1945 as “US. irom 
Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan”. Cont 
The Japan-Korea secretariat corresponds to the '!* 
Germany-Austria secretariat in that it operates on! 
two levels, the secretariat and the working com- 
mittee, as a clearing-house for policy matters com- 
ing into and going out of the Department. — Poliey rch 
statements are drafted by the appropriate’ divi-~°™" 
sions, cleared with the political or other divisions \°t™ 
especially concerned, coordinated by the secre. ven | 
tariat, and presented to the Assistant Secretary 7” 
for occupied areas for his approval. After ap- |" 
proval by Assistant Secretary Hilldring, the °” th 
policy documents are transmitted by SWNCC to a 
the United States representative on the I‘ar Bast. (1m 
ern Commission, or, where appropriate, the doct- o— 
ment is transmitted through War Department 
channels to the Supreme Commander for the)”, 
Allied Powers. sy 
The fact is thus demonstrated that our America". the 
occupation policy is not the product of a single "°° 
minded institution. Some may argue that the _ 


the ¢ 
and 


resul 
Ihan- 


todia 
Comn 


, . . ‘ ; IN42 
democratic way of making policy is elaborate, 
¥ .. {Whol 
slow, and cumbrous and that it lacks the efficienc) State: 
vtec? J, States 
of a totalitarian system. Others will reply that the e 
° » . ° ° ° : SIS, 
machinery for policy making is the instrument of 
r : f protec 
the American people and offers the opportunity ie 
. : : aequiy 
make our democracy a practicable thing in the , : ' 
staat " ith 
building of world peace and security. 
° ton | 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 23, 1945, p. 423. made 
sine 
ONO} 
rnidea’ 
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xdom, Article by BENNETT BOSKEY ' 


imon- 
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E CONFERENCE ON GERMAN-OwWNED Patents, 
state- T" 


ended which was convened on the joint invitation of 
docu. te Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
py the and the United States, held meetings in London 
épg, from July 15 to 27, 1946. The purpose of the 
Conference was to formulate principles to govern 
the disposition of patents which have come into the 
possession or control of various governments as a 
ae result of wartime sequestration or vesting of Ger- 

5 com. Wtn-owned property. Delegations attended from 
Policy 2 countries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 

slovakia, Denmark, France, Luxembourg, the 

Netherlands, Norway, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Commissioner of Patents Casper W. Ooms. was 
the United States Delegate, and the six advisers 
the the Delegation were Bennett Boskey, James 
CC fy Mmsarian, and Robert P. Terrill of the Depart- 
East ent of State, Francis C. Brown and Howland H. 
daa “Sargeant of the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
toni todian, and John C, Green of the Department of 
4 the Commerce. 

To a considerable extent the policy advocated 
at the Conference by the American Delegation was 
the outgrowth of the wartime experience of the 
United States Alien Property Custodian. Since 
42 the Custodian has administered former 
wholly German-owned patents in the United 
‘tates on a royalty-free non-exclusive licensing 
basis, subject to certain exceptions designed to 
protect legitimate rights and interests previously 
aquired by non-enemies. With the approval of 
both the Executive Committee on Economic For- 
tign Policy and the President, the Custodian has 
made these patents freely available to American 
His object has been to avoid conferring 
nonopoly privileges on a limited few. He has 
rideavored instead to obtain the maximum bene- 
fits for the American economy as a whole by stim- 
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ulating interest in the inventions and processes 
covered by vested patents, by bringing them into 
general use, and by assuring that all business en- 
terprises would have equal access to them. 

The favorable results of the Custodian’s domes- 
tic policy suggested the desirability of extending 
this policy, on a reciprocal basis, to the interna- 
tional sphere. Moreover, there was a real likeli- 
hood that some of the governments which had 
come into possession or control of substantial blocs 
of former German-owned patents might permit 
those patents to be used in ways that would create 
undesirable barriers to the free flow of interna- 
tional trade. A patent, it should be remembered, 
is a right to exclude. Thus if a government were 
to retain a former German-owned patent for the 
sole use of its own nationals, or were to grant 
licenses only to persons agreeing to manufacture 
within its own territory, the patent would operate 
as an effective bar against the importation into 
that country of any product using the invention 
covered by the patent. 

Last winter the United States initiated informal 
discussions with the British and French authori- 
ties, in the hope of finding a solution which would 
forestall the emergence of such new trade barriers 
and would at the same time accomplish the im- 
portant security objective of permanently elimi- 
nating all German interests in these patents.? The 





*Mr. Boskey is Adviser on Enemy Property Problems in 
the Division of Economic Security Controls and was an 
adviser on the United States Delegation to the Conference. 

? Article 6A of the Paris Reparations Agreement provides 
that “Each Signatory Government shall, under such pro- 
cedures as it may choose, hold or dispose of German 
enemy assets within its jurisdiction in manners designed 
to preclude their return to German ownership or control”. 
The American republics have also adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for elimination of German interests. 
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problem was also discussed in the Committee on 
Industrial Property Rights of the Inter-Alled 
Reparation Agency (IARA) at Brussels, and on 
April 9 the IARA Assembly adopted a resolution 
requesting France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States to call a technical conference, apart 
from TIARA.’ It was in consequence of this resolu- 
tion that invitations to the London conference were 
issued to those member countries of LARA which, 
because of the large number of former German- 
owned patents within their jurisdiction, appeared 
to be the countries most directly concerned. 

Additional exploratory conversations were held 
with representatives of a number of the interested 
governments. Moreover, in connection with the 
discussions relating to the French loan, the matter 
became the subject of formal negotiations between 
the United States and France, and in article 6 of 
the Declaration of Commercial Policy, dated May 
28, the two governments “agreed, subject to par- 
ticipation in the program by other important in- 
dustrial nations, each to license freely and without 
royalty to the nationals of the other, on conditions 
of reciprocity, all former German-owned patents 
which have come into the full possession of either 
government, reserving only those rights which 
have already been granted with respect to such 
patents”. 

Before the opening session of the Conference the 
Delegations of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States held two meetings in London to 
discuss the procedural phases of the Conference 
and to prepare, if possible, a draft accord which 
could be proposed to the Conference as embodying 
the joint policy of the three inviting governments. 
The three Delegations fortunately were able to 
agree on all important questions of substance. 

After the Conference elected Sir Harold L. 
Saunders, the senior United Kingdom Delegate, 
as its chairman, each Delegation made an opening 
statement, describing in considerable detail the 
practices which its government had adopted with 
respect to former German-owned patents, and in 
some cases intimating the policy which its govern- 
ment thought desirable for the future. Many 
variations appeared in the practices followed by 
the 12 governments. Some had allowed large num- 
bers of the German-owned patents to lapse for non- 
payment of renewal fees, others had issued sub- 


*The discussions in TIARA were noted in the BULLETIN 
of June 23, 1946, p. 1066. 


‘participating governments without the paymenf 
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stantial numbers of licenses, with or without 
royalty, and still others had issued few or x 
licenses. The policy of the United States Alie 
Property Custodian was explained to the Conte 
ence, and the United States Delegate emphasized 
the mutual advantages which would follow fron} 
multilateral adoption of such a policy on a recipro 
‘al basis. 

On the third day of the conference, a draft of; 
proposed accord which had been worked ov 
jointly by the French, United Kingdom, an 
United States Delegations was presented for con 
sideration, at the request of the other delegations 
Ensuing discussion disclosed some desire to qual 
ify the basic proposal that former wholly German 
owned patents be opened up to nationals of al 





of any royalties. The delegations from severa 
of the countries which had been occupied by Ger 
man forces suggested that, because of the heavy 
burdens which the occupation had placed upof 
their economy, it was desirable for them to resery 
the right, at least during a transitional period o 
from one to three years, to issue licenses only t 
licensees undertaking to manufacture domestically} 
within their own territory. Such licenses in effec 
would have operated to protect the domestic man 
ufacturer by blocking imports into that country 
during the transitional period. 

The Conference recessed for several days t 
afford the delegations an opportunity of consult 
ing with their governments on the proposals ad 
vanced. When the meetings were resumed a draft 
ing committee consisting of representatives " 
the Delegations of Belgium, Czechoslovakia! 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States sought to harmonize th 
conflicting views. On the question of the transi 
tional period, the difference of opinion persisted 
and a vote taken at the Conference disclosed that 
eight delegations, including that of the United 
States, opposed any provision in the accord for 
such a transitional period. Those eight delegt- 
tions feared, first, the international trade barriers 
which would be created during the transitional pt 
riod and, second, the great impetus which ther 
would be at the end of the transitional period t 
employ other types of trade restrictions in orde 
to perpetuate the protection originally conferre 





by the participating government on its domest) 
manufacturer. 
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The Conference then proceeded to prepare the 
final text of an accords omitting any provision 
for a transitional period. The four Delegations 
(of Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, and Nor- 
way) which had favored the inclusion of a transi- 


Y fronf tional period reserved their positions, stating that 
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their Governments would desire to give further 
consideration to the problem. The Conference 
was of the view that it would be to the common 
benefit of all governments to have wide participa- 
tion in the accord and, consequently, provided that 
any member of the United Nations or any neutral 
government may become a party. The accord was 
signed on July 27 on behalf of the Governments of 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. It will come into force as soon 
as signed or accepted by three additional govern- 
ments, and the Delegations of Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Union of South Africa 
informed the Conference that they will recommend 
that their governments sign. 

The general effect of the accord will be to make 
available to the nationals of all participating gov- 
ernments full rights to use, without the payment 
of any royalties, all former wholly German-owned 
patents issued by those governments, subject to the 
protection of existing rights lawfully acquired 
prior to August 1, 1946 by non-Germans. In addi- 
tion, Where a participating government makes 
available to its own nationals rights under other 
patents in which there was formerly a German 
interest. it must grant equal rights tc nationals 
of other participating governments. Provision is 
made for the interchange of information through 
a central office to be maintained by the French 


Government. The number of patents in the vari- 
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ous countries which will be affected by the accord, 
although not definitely ascertained, is known to 
be well above 100,000. 

The accord represents a satisfactory solution of 
the complex problems created by the existence of 
large numbers of former German-owned patents 
throughout the world. It will, if widely accepted, 
remove the possibility that these patents can be- 
come a barrier to international trade. It will also 
assure the permanent elimination of German in- 
terests in these patents, for the patents will become 
freely available to all and thus no monopoly privi- 
leges will be preserved which could be returned to 
Germans at a later date. The patents which served 
as an instrument of German economic aggression 
will be thrown open for the benefit of the nationals 
of all participating countries. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution pledg- 
ing the governments represented at the Confer- 
ence to maintain the status quo and to take no 
action which would interfere with their ability to 
‘arry out the terms of the accord, pending their 
decision whether to sign. By another resolution, 
the eight delegations which were in favor of the 
that their governments 
should support in IARA a proposal that the value 
of German rights or interests in any patent issued 
by a participating g 
charge against that government’s reparations ac- 
count if the patent is made available without roy- 
alty in the manner contemplated by the accord. 

The successful results of the Conference indicate 
the broad possibilities of international coopera- 
tion in the rather technical but very important 
field of patents. 


accord recommended 


vernment should not be a 


* Printed in this issue, p. 300. 








Agreement on Treatment 


German-Owned Patents’ 


ACCORD 


The Governments on whose behalf the present 
Accord is signed : 

Desiring to make arrangements with regard to 
former German-owned patents in their possession 
or control : 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 

Subject to the provisions of the following Arti- 
cles, each Government, party to this Accord, un- 
dertakes that all former wholly German-owned 
patents, issued by it and in its possession or control 
under the general law and regulations relating 
to German-owned property, which have not ceased 
or been dedicated to the public, shall be dedicated 
to the public or placed in the public domain or 
continuously offered for licensing without royalty 
to the nationals of all Governments, parties to this 
Accord. 

Article 2 


In cases where a Government, party to this Ac- 
cord, makes available by the grant of licenses or 
otherwise to its own nationals rights under patents 
in which there was formerly a German interest 
(other than the patents specified in Article 1), 
such rights shall be made available to the nationals 
of all Governments, parties to this Accord, on the 
same terms as to the nationals of that Government. 


Article 3 

Subject to the provisions of Article 4, all licenses 
yranted in accordance with Article 1 and, in cases 
where the Government is not prevented by the 
terms of the patent, license or other right which it 
acquires, all licenses granted in accordance with 
Article 2 shall include the right to practice and 
exercise the inventions claimed in the patents, and 
to make, use and sell the products of the inventions 
regardless of where such products are manufac- 
tured. 


* Released to the press Aug. 5. 
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Article 4 

The provisions of Articles 1 and 2 shall be sub- 
ject to the right of each Government to take appro- 
priate measures to protect and preserve proprie- 
tary, license or other rights or interests in such 
patents which have been before the 1st August, 
1946, lawfully granted to or acquired by any non- 
German. An exclusive license granted before the 
Ist August, 1946, may be protected by declining 
to grant any new license during the period of such 
exclusive license, and a non-exclusive license may 
be protected by imposing on new licensees the same 
terms as those imposed on the existing licensee. 


4 | rticle » 


For the purposes of this Accord, each Govern- 
ment may treat as non-German-owned those pat- 
ents, or interests in patents, belonging to persons 
in special classes (such as Germans residing out- 
side Germany, German refugees, etc.) whose prop- 
erty that Government has exempted or may im the 
future exempt from its general law and regulations 
relating to German-owned property. 


Article 6 


In order to carry out the purposes of this Accord 
and to provide for the interchange of information 


through a central office, the Government of the! 


French Republic will provide facilities for receiv- 
ing and disseminating reports from Governments, 
parties to this Accord, and for notifying these 
Governments of matters of common interest under 
this Accord. 
Article 7 

Each Government, party to this Accord, shall 
furnish as soon as possible to the central office 
referred to in Article 6, for transmission to the 
other Governments, parties to this Accord, a list 
of all former wholly or partly German-owned 
patents which are not available to the nationals 
of these Governments by way of dedication or 
royalty-free licenses, together with a schedule of 
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the licenses and of non-German interests existing 
under or in those patents. In addition, the Gov- 
ernments, which can conveniently do so, shall fur- 
nish a list of all such patents still in force which 
are licensable on a royalty-free basis and of all 
such patents as have ceased or been dedicated to 
the public. 
Article 8 
The present Accord shall remain open for sig- 
nature in London on behalf of any Government 
represented at the Conference in London until 
the 31st December, 1946. The Government. of 
the United Kingdom shall notify to all other Gov- 
ernments represented at the Conference the names 
of the Governments on whose behalf the Accord 
has been signed. 
Article 9 
The Government of any other member of the 
United Nations, or of any country which remained 
neutral during the second World War, may be- 
come a party to this Accord by notifying the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of its acceptance 
thereof before the Ist January, 1947. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom shall inform all 
Governments represented at the Conference in 
London on German-owned patents, or which have 
accepted this Accord under this Article, or all 
acceptances so notified. 
Article 10 
Any Government, party to this Accord, may 
extend the Accord to any of its colonies, overseas 
territories, or to any territories under its protec- 
tion or jurisdiction or which it administers under 
mandate, by a notification addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom. 
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The Government of the United Kingdom shall 
inform all other Governments, party to thig Ac- 
cord, of any notification which it receives under 
this Article. 

Article 11 


This Accord shall come into force as soon as it 
has been signed or accepted by the Governments 
of the French Republic, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and of four 
countries. 


other 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned duly au- 
thorized thereto have signed the present Accord. 

Done in London this 27th day of July, 1946, 
in English and French, both texts being equally 
authentic, in a single copy which shall remain de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom. The Government of the United 
Kingdom shall transmit certified copies of this 
Accord to all Governments represented at the Con- 
ference in London on German-owned patents and 
to all Governments entitled to become a party to 
this Accord under the provisions of Article 9. 
For the Government of the French Republic 

R. Monmayou 

Matuon 
For the Government of the Netherlands 

DycCKMEESTER 
For the Government of the United Kingdom 

Haroip L. SAUNDERS 

Bb. G. Crewe 
For the Government of the 

America 
Casper W. Ooms 


United States of 








Work of the United Nations 


“Legal Committees” 


Article by HENRY REIFF 


Part II: The London Committees 


Tue Preparatory COMMIssION AND Its Executive 
CoMMITTEE 

At the conclusion of the labors of the United 
Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tion at San Francisco, Interim Arrangements 
were adopted on June 26, 19457 providing for the 
setting up of %& Preparatory Commission, con- 
sisting of one representative from each govern- 
ment signatory to the Charter, “for the purpose 
of making provisional arrangements for the first 
sessions of the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and 
the Trusteeship Council, for the establishment of 
the Secretariat, and for the convening of the In- 


ternational Court of Justice.” Seven specific 
tasks were set out in Paragraph 4 of the 


Agreement: 


The Commission shall : 

(a) convoke the General Assembly in its first 
session ; 

(b) prepare the provisional agenda for the 
first sessions of the principal organs of the Or- 
ganisation, and prepare documents and_ recomn- 
mendations relating to all matters on these 
agenda ; 

(c) formulate recommendations concerning the 
possible transfer of certain functions, activities, 
and assets of the League of Nations which it may 
be considered desirable for the new Organisation 
to take over on terms to be arranged; 


Dr. Reiff is an officer in the Division of International 
Organization Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs. 
Department of State. He served as a technical expert 
with the Delegation of the United States to the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
Francisco. For Part I of this article dealing with the work 
of the “Legal Committees” at San Francisco, see BULLETIN 
of July 7, 1946, p. 3. Part IIL, also on the London Com- 
mittees, will be printed in a future issue of the BULLETIN. 
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(7) examine the problems involved in the es. 
tablishment of the relationship between special. 
ised intergovernmental organisations and _ agen. 
cies and the Organisation ; 

(e) invitations for the nomination of 
candidates for the International Court of Justice 
in accordance with the provisions of the Statute 
of the Court; 


Issue 


(f) prepare recommendations concerning ar 
rangements for the Secretariat of the Organisa- 
tion; and 

(7) make studies and prepare recommenda- 
tions concerning the location of the permanent 
headquarters of the Organisation. 

The Agreement further authorized an Execu- 
tive Committee of the Preparatory Commission, 
composed of representatives of the 14 Govern. 
ments represented on the Executive Committee 
of UNCIO, to exercise “the functions and powers 
of the Commission, when the Commission is not 
The Executive Committee itself was 
directed to “appoint such committees as may be 
. make use 
of persons of special knowledge and experience.” 


in session.” 
necessary to facilitate its work, and . 


According to Paragraph 6 of the Agreement, the 
Uxecutive Committee was to call the Preparatory 
Commission into session again (after its first. brief 
meeting in San Francisco) as soon as_ possible 
after the Charter of the Organization had come 
into effect and whenever subsequently it consid- 
Meanwhile the 
Executive Committee was to prepare work for 


ered such a session desirable. 


submission to the full Preparatory Commission 
when it met. 

1UNCIO Doe. 1190, G/127, June 25, 1945. Also in 
Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory 


Commission of the United Nations, PC/EX/113/Rev. 1 
Nov. 12, 1945, at p. 185. 
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Tue Executive CoMMITTEE 


In accordance with these arrangements and the 
lecisions of the first meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission in San Francisco,? the Executive 
Committee met in London, holding its sessions in 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, from 
August 16 to November 24, 1945. It utilized 10 
echnical committees,’ at first called “subcommit- 
tees”, the term committee coming into use after 
numerous “sub-subcommittees” had been estab- 
lished. Of the 10 committees, the fifth dealt with 
“Court and Legal Problems.” It held 10 sessions 
and employed subcommittees from time to time. 
The working papers and the daily summary reports 
of these technical committees, as well as of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee itself, have not yet been pub- 
lished. Verbatim records were kept of the pro- 
ceedings in the Executive Committee but not of the 
technical committees. These also have not yet 
been published.t The final Report by the Fxecu- 
tive Committee to the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations * is, however, compendious and 
available to the public. 


CoMMITTEE 5 ON Court AND LEGAL PropLeMs 


The terms of reference for Committee 5 were as 
follows: 


This Committee should be concerned with the 
preparation of the provisional Agenda and appro- 
priate documents for the first session of the Court, 
with issuing invitations for the nomination of 
candidates for the Court, and with related prob- 
lems involved in ensuring the prompt convening 
iid organisation of the Court. 

It should prepare studies and make recommen- 
dations on the privileges and immunities of the 
United Nations, its officials, the representatives of 
Members and international officials who may be 
appointed in an expert capacity by the organs of 
the United Nations. 

It should prepare recommendations for proce- 
lures which might be followed on the registration 
ind publication of treaties and_ international 
igreements. 

This Committee should also keep informed of 
the arrangements being made for winding up the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

It should assist the other Committees and the 

Executive Committee on legal problems referred to 
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it by those Committees or by the Executive Com- 
mittee.® 

In pursuance of these instructions, Committee 5 
produced five recommendations, which were ap- 
proved by the full Executive Committee, and a 
study on privileges and immunities, which was 
included as an appendix in the final Report. It 
also gave assistance on several occasions to fellow 
committees. 


ASSISTANCE TO Oru ER COMMITTEES 


While preparing its report * on the “problems 
involved in the establishment of relationships 
between specialized inter-Governmental organiza- 
tions and agencies and the United Nations,” Com- 
mittee 8 on Relations with Specialized Agencies 
asked Committee 5 on October 6, 1945 for its 
comments on certain pargaraphs in its draft report 
dealing with (a) requests from specialized agen- 
cies for advisory opinions by the International 
Court of Justice and (4) requests from the Court 
under Article 34 of the Statute for information 
It also 
asked for comments on (¢) a proposed text for in- 


from public international organizations. 


sertion into its report concerning the privileges 
Commit- 
tee 8 sitting simultaneously with Committee 5 but 


and immunities of specialized agencies. 


desiring the comments at that session, the legal 
committee proceeded immediatley to discuss the 
subjects of inquiry and, after formulating their 
views, despatched two of their number, Mr. Beckett 
(United Kingdom) and Dr. Liang (China), to 


“Summary Report of First Meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission, June 27, 1945, Doe. 2 fof the San Francisco 
meeting], June 27, 1945. 

‘For their terms of reference, see Suggested Methods 
of Work of the Executive Committee, PC/EX/Prel. 1/Rev. 
13, Aug. 30, 1945, as revised and reprinted in Report, op. 
cit. supra, n. 1, p. 138. 
committees and the Secretarial staff assigned to them, 
see Directory of the Delegations Committees and Secre- 
tariat, Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations. 

“An exception is the extract from the Verbatim Report 
of the Twenty-first Meeting of the Executive Committee, 
Oct. 3, 1945, which dealt with the question of locating the 
permanent headquarters of the United Nations, in Report, 


For the personnel of the several 


op. cit. supra, n. 1, p. 118. 
* Cit. supra, n. 1, hereinafter cited as Exrcom Report. 
*Exrcom Report, pp. 133-134. 
“Second Revision of the Draft Report of Committee 8, 
P'C/EX/SA/16/Rey. 2, Oct. 2, 1945. 
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Committee 8 to present them orally. Subse- 
quently, a written statement amplifying these 
views was communicated to Committee 8.° 

On September 25, 1945 Committee 2, dealing 
with Security Council matters, inquired of Com- 
mittee 5 “whether in the opinion of Committee 5 
it was necessary for the Security Council to take 
early action under Article 93 (2) of the Charter 
and Article 35 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice”, which provisions relate to the 
determination of the conditions under which states 
not members of the United Nations may become 
parties to the Statute or otherwise have access to 
the Court. The members of the legal committee 
“unanimously expressed their opinion that no 
early action was necessary.” 

Committee 9 on the League of Nations, while 
discussing what disposition should be made of 
treaties entrusting functions and powers to the 
League, encountered so many legal complexities 
that it considered seeking the aid of Committee 
5. Since, however, several of the members of the 
legal committee were also members of Committee 
9, it was decided to refer the problem to a subcom- 
mittee of certain of them instead of bringing it 


*Summary Report of the Tenth Meeting of Committee 5, 
Oct. 6, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/26, Oct. 9, 1945; Summary Re- 
port of the Fourteenth Meeting of Committee 8, Oct. 6, 
1945, PC/EX/SA/28, Oct. 9, 1945. 

* Reply from Committee 5 ete., PC/EX/SA/29, Oct. 12, 
1945. 

*” Summary Report of the Fourth Meeting of Committee 
2, Sept. 21, 1945, PC/EX/SC/12, Sept. 22, 1945. Summary 
Report of the Sixth Meeting of Committee 5, Sept. 25, 1945, 
PC/EX/ICJ/19, Sept. 25, 1945. 

“Summary Report of the Third Meeting of Committee 
9, Sept. 10, 1945, PC/EX/LN/6, Sept. 11, 1945; and of the 
Ninth Meeting, Oct. 4, 1945, PC/EX/LN/25, Oct. 13, 1945. 

“Delegation of the United States: Draft Resolution 
Submitted Sept. 11, 1945, PC/EX/34, Sept. 13, 1945; Sum- 
mary Record of the Fourteenth Meeting of the Executive 
Committee, Sept. 11, 1945, PC/ENX/33, Sept. 11, 1945; 
Resolution Adopted by the Executive Committee, Sept. 20, 
1945, PC/EX/44/Rev. 2, Sept. 20, 1945. 

* Summary Report of the Third Meeting of Committee 5, 
Sept. 6, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/9, Sept. 7, 1945; Summary Re- 
port of Meeting of Subcommittee of Committee 5, Sept. 11, 
1945, PC/EX/ICJ/11, Sept. 12, 1945. 

* PC/EX/ICJ/13/Rev. 2, Sept. 22, 1945; also as PC/EX/ 
51, Sept. 26, 1945. With the necessary stylistic changes it 
appears in Ercom Report, p. 68. 

* Summary Record of the Twenty-Second Meeting of the 
Executive Committee, Oct. 5, 1945, PC/EX/76, Oct. 6, 1945, 
p. 14. 
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formally to the attention of Committee 5. Thong st 
the composition of the subcommittee changed Ps 
ing the next several weeks, the resolution finall Th 
reported to Committee 9 was the product of meng the 
bers serving in this dual capacity." tol 
Of the five subjects on which the legal committd the 
submitted recommendations to the Executive Con} of 
mittee, namely, (1) the nomination of candidatd int 
for the new Court, (2) the dissolution of the olf wil 
Court, (3) the convening of the first session of th 
new Court, (4) the registration and publicatio 
of treaties, and (5) privileges and immunitie 
only the first encountered some difliculty in th 
committee. Since the objections were revived i 
the Preparatory Commission immediately on it 
convening, that topic will be discussed here las 
In cooperation with the expressed desire of th 
Executive Committee that its own work be com 
pleted if possible by October 15 and at latest} 
November 1, so that the Preparatory Commissio 
and the General Assembly could meet with du 
celerity thereafter, and further, that the first meet 
ing of the General Assembly be “primarily or 
ganizational in character”? Committee 5 carefull 
restricted its program and deliberations to m 
these objectives. 1M 













REGISTRATION OF TREATIES 


Accordingly, when the topic of registration an 
publication of treaties and international agree ‘ 
ments came under discussion in Committee 5 ang me 
the Australian representative urged the study ang pr 
recommendation of details of procedure, Conf Uy 
mittee 5 decided to recommend only what it fe} wit 
to be the steps immediately necessary to implemet} cee 
Article 102 of the Charter, leaving to the Sect ace 
tary-General, when appointed, the elaboration q Kj, 
the detailed rules in cooperation with the Gener} ney 
Assembly. Its recommendation," approved by th} pri 
Executive Committee on October 5, 1945,1° thered ins 
fore, expressed that point of view. In additioM4} org 
however, it pointed out the need for the Genet] Fy 
Assembly (a) to provide “facilities for the regi} tio 
tration of treaties and international agreements | 
from the date of the entry into force of the Chay} wh 
ter”; (b) to take “all necessary measures to avoif wa: 
any gap in the publication of these instruments} me: 
tween the termination of the League of Natio} ed 
Treaty Series and the beginning of the Treaf tot 
Series of the United Nations”; and (c) to ta in. 
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“steps to secure the voluntary registration with 
the United Nations of treaties by non-members.” 
The resolution directed the Executive Secretary of 
the Executive Committee “to send a circular letter 
tothe Members [ of the United Nations | informing 
them that, as from the date of the entry into force 
of the Charter of the United Nations, treaties and 
international agreements which Members send in 
will be received and filed on a provisional basis 
until the adoption of the detailed regulations” un- 
der the General Assembly. Finally, it recom- 
mended that the Preparatory Commission invite 
the General Assembly to consider “(@) inviting 
non-members voluntarily to send treaties and in- 
ternational agreements for registration with, and 
publication by, the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions: and () inviting all Governments, whether 
ornot Members of the United Nations, voluntarily 
to send for publication by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, treaties and international agree- 
ments, concluded in recent years but before the 
date of entry into force of the Charter, which have 
not been included in the Treaty Series of the 
League of Nations.” 

The Charter entering into force on October 24, 
1945, the Executive Secretary sent out the circular 
letter on November 8, 1945." 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES AND LEGAL STatus 


The legal committee’s discussion of the imple- 
mentation of Article 105 of the Charter, which 
provides for privileges and immunities for the 
United Nations, and of Article 104, which deals 
with the legal capacity of the Organization, pro- 
ceeded on the basis of a draft resolution and an 
accompanying report introduced by the United 
Kingdom Delegation.” To the report was an- 
nexed a comparative study of the provisions on 
privileges and immunities to be found in the basic 
instruments of several of the new international 
organizations, such as the International Monetary 
Fund, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and others. 

In the three meetings’® of the committee in 
which the United Kingdom paper was discussed, it 
Was supposed, and so expressed by various of the 
members, that the object of the report to be adopt- 
ed “was only to make general recommendations 
tothe First General Assembly”,® which could then 
in deliberate fashion proceed with elaboration of 
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detailed recommendations or conventions, as 
authorized by Article 105 of the Charter. Citing 
the experience of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office in support, the report 
stated: “It would seem desirable that the work- 
ing out of the detailed immunities and privileges 
of the United Nations Organisation should be 
deferred until the question of the seat of the Or- 
ganisation has been decided”.2° Meanwhile it was 
thought sufficient to draw to the attention of mem- 
bers the fact that the obligation under Article 105 
operated from the coming into force of the Charter 
and was therefore applicable even before the Gen- 
eral Assembly had taken the action authorized 
under the Article." Before the committee adopt- 
ed its report, however, it considered for inclusion, 
but decided not to include, in the report the de- 
tailed criteria for privileges and immunities at 
the seat which were mentioned in a debate in the 
Executive Committee at its twentieth meeting.” 
Committee 5 finally adopted,” and the Executive 
Committee approved *4 a recommendation (a) that 
the Preparatory Commission instruct the Exec- 
utive Secretary to remind the Members of the 
United Nations of their obligation under Article 
105 and (4) that the study on privileges and im- 
munities, attached to the recommendation, if ap- 
proved by the Preparatory Commission, be 
ferred to the General Assembly. The study 


re- 
eX- 


* Text is in PC/LEG/6, Noy. 24, 1945. The letter also 
suggested “that all treaties and international agreements 
concluded before the entry into force of the Charter, but 
not published in the League of Nations Treaty Series, 
might suitably be conveyed to the Secretariat for filing 
along with the other instruments” 
filing on the “provisional basis”. 

* PC/EX/ICJ/20, Sept. 26, 1945. Mr. Eric Beckett sat 
for the United Kingdom at this time. 

* The seventh, eighth, and ninth, Sept. 27, Oct. 3 and 4, 
1945, Summary Reports PC/EX/ICJ/22, 24 and 25, re- 
spectively. 

* PC/EX/ICJ/25, p. 2. 

* Op. cit. supra, n. 17, p. 3; 


which were sent in for 


repeated without change in 
Eaxcom Report, p. 69. 

* Exrcom Report, p. 69. 

* Held Sept. 29, 1945, PC/EX/62, Oct. 1, 1945; examined 
by Committee 5, Oct. 4, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/25, Oct. 5, 1945. 

* PC/EX/ICJ/20/Rev. 1, with a few changes, at its 
meeting on Oct. 4, 1945; reissued as PC/EX/ICJ/23, Oct. 
3, 1945, and PC/EX/ICJ/23/Rev. 1, Oct. 5, 1945. 

*PC/EX/84, Oct. 9, 1945, at its twenty-fifth meeting 
Oct. 12, 1945, PC/EX/96, Oct. 13, 1945, making a few 
changes in the recommendation and the study. 
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plored the following aspects of the general prob- 
lem: (1) privileges and immunities at the seat of 
the Organization and elsewhere; (2) precedents 
afforded by the constitutions of specialized agen- 
cies; (3) coordination of the privileges and im- 
munities of the United Nations with those of 
specialized agencies; (4) creation of an interna- 
tional passport; (5) the scope of privileges and 
immunities; (6) taxation of officials in the state 
of which they are nationals; and (7) the special 
situation relating to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the International Court of Justice. In 
accordance with the recommendation, the study 
was printed as an appendix in the Report of the 
Executive Committee, but by inadvertence the 
compilation of provisions from the instruments of 


specialized agencies was not.” 


DISSOLUTION OF THE PERMANENT Court OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


Establishment of the new International Court 
of Justice under the Statute adopted at the 
UNCIO assumed the dissolution of the old Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The task 
of terminating the protocol of signature of the 
old Statute, technically a multilateral instrument, 
devolved, of course, upon the parties to that agree- 
ment, and not upon the United Nations as such. 
It was expected that the League of Nations, at 
its forthcoming meeting, would furnish some 
leadership in the liquidation of the old Court. 
Certain of the parties to the old Statute were not, 
however, members of the League and would not 
therefore be represented at the final meeting of 
that body. Most of such non-League parties were, 


* The omission being pointed out in Committee 5 of the 
Preparatory Commission, it was printed in the final report 
of the Commission, cited infra, n. 45, at p. 63. 

* Suggested Procedure for Dissolution of Permanent 
Court of International Justice, PC/EX/ICJ/10, Sept. 12, 
1945. 

* PC/EX/ICJ/15/Rev. 2, Sept. 25, 1945; Summary Re- 
port of Sixth Meeting of Committee 5, Sept. 25, 1945, 
PC/EX/ICJ/19, Sept. 25, 1945. 

* Summary Record of the Fifth Meeting of Committee 
5, Sept. 21, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/18, Sept. 22, 1945; but see 
Exrcom Report, p. 67. See, however, disposition of this 
resolution, infra. 

“Summary Record of the Twenty-Second Meeting of 
the Executive Committee, Oct. 5, 1945, PC/EX/76, Oct. 6, 
1945, p. 13. 
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however, members of the United Nations and 
would accordingly be represented at the meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission. Furthermore, 
most of the League members which were parties 
to the old Statute were also members of the United 
Nations and would presumably also be represented 
on the Preparatory Commission. A suitable in- 
strument devised to record the assent of the states 
parties to the old Statute represented on the 
Preparatory Commission, whether they were 
League members or not, would therefore advance 
the process of dissolution pro tanto. The securing 
of the consent of the remaining states parties to 
the old Statute was a matter which it was thought 
could be worked out at the final meeting of the 
League of Nations and perhaps with the assistance 
of appropriate clauses in the contemplated peace 
treaties. To the Committee on Court and Legal 
Problems was entrusted, therefore, the task of pre- 
paring an appropriate instrument to these ends 
for adoption in the meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission. 

On the basis of drafts proposed by the United 
Kingdom Delegation,?° Committee 5 prepared and 
reported a recommendation * concerning the dis- 
solution of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice providing for the recording of the assent 
of “those members of the Preparatory Commis 
sion which are parties to the Protocol of Signature 
lof the Statute of the Permanent Court}, 
whether members of the League or not” and de 
claring that the Preparatory Commission “would 
welcome the taking by the League of Nations of 
appropriate steps for the purpose of dissolving 
the Permanent Court”. Accompanying this ree- 
ommendation as presented to the Executive 
Committee, for “information to the members of 
the Preparatory Commission,” was the text of the 
resolution to be moved in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Committee 5 intended that in 
the printing of the Report of the Executive Com 
mittee this text should be appropriately marked 
as “information” and not be set forth, as it was 
in an ambiguously important position in. the 
record,*8 


In the Executive Committee after the Delegate 
of Australia, H. V. Evatt, had expressed a 
opinion adverse to the method of dissolution im 
plicit in the instruments under consideration, the 
recommendation was approved.? 
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CoNVENING OF First SESSION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CourRT OF JUSTICE 


With respect to the setting up of the new In- 
ternational Court of Justice, Committee 5 was 
charged with two tasks: (1) preparing for the 
issuing of invitations for the nomination of can- 
didates for the Court and (2) preparing the pro- 
visional agenda and appropriate documents for 
the first session of the Court. 

At its second meeting, the committee examined 
preliminarily a memorandum dealing with the 
new Court submitted by the Delegation of Aus- 
tralia *’ and decided that certain of the matters, 
such as the drafting of a set of rules of procedure 
for the Court, staff arrangements, and so forth, 
could be left to the Court itself when it should have 
been constituted.** Later, in response to the ex- 
hortations of the Executive Committee to report 
the minimum essentials necessary to the organizing 
of the United Nations, Committee 5 reduced its 
agenda further,” preparing and reporting a brief 
recommendation concerning the steps to be taken 
for the convening of the First Session of the 
Court.*° 

As approved by the Executive Committee on 
October 5, 1945 the recommendation provided 
that the Preparatory Commission invite its Execu- 
tive Secretary (or the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations “if he has been appointed at the 
time when the action in question is required”) 
to do three things: 


(a) to take the necessary steps to convene a 
first meeting of the Court at The Hague as soon 
as can be conveniently arranged after the election 
of the judges ; 

(6) to appoint a secretary and such other tem- 
porary staff as may be required to assist the Court 
and to act for so long as the Court desires during 
the period preceding the appointment by the 
Court of its Registrar and his staff; and 

(c) to make any arrangements necessary to en- 
sure that premises are available for the first ses- 
sion of the Court. 


The recommendation further dealt the 
emoluments of the judges, a matter which had 
been the subject of considerable discussion in Com- 
mittee 5°° and which was discussed subsequently 
in sundry committees up to the adoption of the 
budget in the first part of the first session of the 


with 
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General Assembly. The recommendation 


vided : 


pro- 


that the Preparatory Commission call the at- 
tention of the General Assembly to the necessity 
for fixing the emoluments of the judges early in 
the first session and to the desirability of ensuring 
that their real value shall be not less than that of 
those of the judges of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice during the period 1936-1939. 

The object of fixing the salaries early in the first 
session was, of course, to apprise prospective in- 
cumbents of judgeships of the nature of the income 
attached to the office. The object of the “real 
value” criterion was to make the bench of the new 
Court at least as attractive financially to successful 
jurists as was that of the old. 


INVITATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTICE 


In early September 1945 it was thought in the 
Executive Committee *° that the preparatory work 
could be finished in time to hold the first session 
of the General Assembly, if it were devoted to 
“constituent” purposes, early in December. Its 
work could then be finished before Christmas. It 
was also desired that the election of the judges to 
the new Court take place during the contemplated 
Article 5 of the Statute of 
the Court, however, required that the invitations 


“constituent” session. 


to the national nominating groups should be sent 
out “at least three months before the date of the 
election.” In this situation it was urgent that the 
invitations go out promptly. Committee 5 accord- 

” PC/EX/ICJ/2, Sept. 1, 1945. 

* Summary Report of Second Meeting of Committee 5, 
Sept. 3, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/4, Sept. 3, 1945. 

® PC/EX/ICJ/17, Sept. 21, 1945; Summary Report of 
the Sixth Meeting of Committee 5, Sept. 25, 1945, 
PC/EX/ICJ/19, Sept. 25, 1945. 

* Draft Resolution, PC/EX/ICJ/21/Rev. 2, Oct. 3, 1945; 
Summary Report of the Seventh Meeting of Committee 
5, Sept. 27, 1945, PC/EX/1CJ/22, Sept. 28, 1945, 

* Op. cit. supra, n. 29, at p. 15. Text in Excom Report, 
pp. 67-68. 

*® Sixth Meeting, cited supra, n. 32. 

* Summary Report of the Twelfth Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Sept. 7, 1945, PC/EX/29, Sept. 7, 1945; 
Memorandum from the Executive Secretary on a Time 
Schedule for the Meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
and the First General Assembly, PC/EX/31, Sept. 11, 1945; 
Summary Record of the Fourteenth Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Sept. 11, 1945, PC/EX/33, Sept. 11, 1945. 
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ingly was asked as its first piece of business to pre- 
pare the necessary resolution. 

The committee thereupon speedily prepared a 
resolution * which was approved by the Executive 
Committee on September 7, 1945.°° The question 
was raised in the legal committee whether the Ex- 
ecutive Committee had the right to issue the invita- 
tions. After close examination it was decided 
that any doubt could be resolved by providing 
that the resolution be laid before the full Prepara- 
tory Commission for its approval when it met. 

In pursuance of the resolution as approved by 
the Executive Committee, the Executive Secretary 
despatched appropriate letters to each of the 
United Nations and for each of the four members 
of the national nominating groups on September 
12, 1945 stating that the Executive Committee re- 
garded the three months period as running from 
September 15th and requesting that the nomina- 
tions be received by him “not later than the 15th 
December, 1945”. In addition, in view of the 
urgency of the matter, the Executive Secretary 
sent telegrams to each of the United Nations sum- 
marizing the correspondence and asking the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs to extend invitations to 
the members of the national groups.*° 

Toward the end of the labors of Committee 5, 
the principal delegate of Australia to the Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Evatt, appeared in one of the 
meetings of the legal committee and questioned the 
“legality and justice of the procedure used in the is- 
suing” of the invitations. He contended, inter alia, 
that the provisions of Article 5 of the Statute 
(which authorized the Secretary General of the 


* pC /EX/ICJ/3, Sept. 1, 1945; as revised, PC/EX/ICJ/8, 
September 7, 1945; Summary Records of Committee 5, 
Aug. 31, 1945, and Sept. 8, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/1, Sept. 1, 
1945, and PC/EX /It ‘J /4, Sept. 3, 1945, respectively. 

* Summary Report of the Twelfth Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Sept. 7, 1945, PC /EX/29, Sept. 7, 1945, 
pp. 12-13; Excom Report, p. 66. 

*® Note by the Executive Secretary on the Letters of In- 
vitation for Nominations of Candidates for the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, PC/EX /71, Oct. 4, 1945. 

* Summary Report of the Ninth Meeting of Committee 5, 
Oct. 4, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/25, Oct. 5, 1945. 

“Summary Report of the Tenth Meeting of Committee 
5, Oct. 6, 1945, PC/EX/ICJ/26, as corrected in PC/EX/ 
ICJ/26/ Corr. 1, Oct. 12, 1945. 

“ Summary Record of the Twenty-Second Meeting of the 
Executive Committee, Oct. 5, 1945, PC/EX/76, Oct. 6. 
1945. 
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United Nations to issue the invitations) prevailed 
over the terms of reference of the Preparatory 
Commission established in the Interim Arrange. 
ments, Paragraph 4e. Furthermore, as a matter of 
policy, the procedure was in his view unduly hur. 
ried. In reply the chairman of the committee, 
Hugh McKinnon-Wood (United Kingdom), stated 
that the committee had considered the question of 
competence very carefully and was satisfied that 
the procedure adopted was correct.” With respect 
to the election of the judges in the first session of the 
General Assembly rather than in its second—that 
decision, the committee felt, was something on 
which the Executive Committee could and had 
made a recommendation. The Australian member 
of Committee 5, A. P. Renouf, amplified his Dele 
gation’s point of view at the next meeting of the 
committee. He did not reiterate the contention as 
to the alleged incompetence of the Executive Com- 
mittee to authorize the issuance of the invitations, 
but he elaborated the argument that the procedure 
employed by the Executive Secretary had not ac 
corded with the requirements of Article 5 of the 
Statute, and he repeated the view of his Delega- 
tion that the action of the Executive Committee 
had been precipitate. The committee examined 
and agreed to abandon as unnecessary a draft 
resolution prepared by the Secretariat designed 
to cure any alleged defect in the procedure whieh 
might be ascribed to the statement made by the 
cxecutive Secretary in his circular letter that the 
period of three months would be regarded 
by the Executive Committee as running from 
September 15th. The Australian member there- 
upon “reserved the right of his delegation to 
raise their contention as to the irregularity 
of the procedure adopted by the Executive See- 
retary at a later date”." In the course of discus 
sion by the Executive Committee of other reports 
presented by Committee 5, Dr. Evatt stated his 
“opinion that the new Court should be established 
by the second part of the first session of the Ger- 
eral Assembly, which would give additional time 
for the consideration of nominations and would 
afford much better results”. 

On this note, the labors of the Committee o 
Court and Legal Problems of the Executive Com 
mittee came to an end. Members were on notice, 
however, that the Preparatory Commission might 
witness a renewal of controversy concerning the 
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procedure and timing of the issuance of the invita- 
tions for nominations of the candidates for the 
International Court of Justice. 

Subsequently, however, the Executive Commit- 
tee abandoned its hope of having the General 
Assembly meet in December and agreed to recom- 
mend to the Preparatory Commission that the 
General Assembly meet between the second and 
seventh of January.* The Executive Secretary ac- 
cordingly despatched telegrams to the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the 51 United Nations request- 
ing them to inform their respective national nomi- 
nating groups that, in view of the postponement 
of the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly, nominations of candidates for the Court 
should be sent in by January 10, 1946 and not as 
originally stated by December 15, 1945. 


CoMMITTEE 5 ON LEGAL QUESTIONS OF THE 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


Immediately after the new legal committee * 
serving the Preparatory Commission had organ- 
ized itself and had authorized the establishment of 
two subcommittees, one on registration of treaties 
and another on privileges and immunities, it en- 
tered upon a discussion * of a proposal made by the 
delegate of Australia that the election of the judges 
of the International Court of Justice be postponed 
until the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF JUDGES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTICE 


The Australian resolution, citing the fixing of 
January 10, 1946 as “the closing date for the re- 
ceipt of nominations” and expressing the opinion 
“that more time than would thus be available is 
hecessary for securing the best available candi- 
dates and for the due consideration when com- 
pleted,” proposed that it be recommended “to the 
Commission that the election of judges should take 
place in the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly and in the meetings of the Se- 
curity Council at that time.” *? The discussion 
of this proposal occupied the committee for four 
days. The debate centered principally on the 
policy of postponing the elections, the United 
Kingdom and a few other delegations support- 
Ing the move. Most members felt, however, that 
Sufficient time had been allowed for the purpose 
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in hand and feared that if the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly were for 
some unforseen reason postponed from the con- 
templated meeting in the spring of 1946 the United 
Nations might find itself without any court until 
some time in the fall of 1946. Numerous weighty 
arguments were advanced on both sides of the prop- 
osition. K. H. Bailey, the Australian Delegate, 
in concluding the debate, after restating his argu- 
ments in favor of postponement, stressed once 
again the view of his Delegation that the procedure 
required under the Statute had not been complied 
with. In the end, the proposal to postpone was 
defeated by a vote of 26 to 8.** 





“Summary Record of the Thirty-Fourth Meeting of the 
Executive Committee, Oct. 27, 1945, PC/EX/128, Oct. 30, 
1945, p. 27. 

“ Memorandum by the Executive Secretary, PC/EX/141, 
Nov. 17, 1945. 

“The Preparatory Commission met at Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, Nov. 24 to Dee. 24, 1945. The 
terms of reference of Committee 5, adopted by the Com- 
mission at its Second Plenary Meeting, Nov. 26, 1945, 
Journal of the Preparatory Commission, p. 20, were as 
follows: 

Committee 5: Legal Committee would consider and re- 
port to the Preparatory Commission on Chapter V of the 
Report of the Executive Committee; on any proposals or 
amendments submitted by Delegations on matters falling 
within the scope of Chapter V, and on the clauses of the 
Interim Arrangements relating to the International Court 
of. Justice and to other legal problems not coming within 
the terms of reference of other committees. It should 
assist the other committees and the Preparatory Com- 
mission on legal problems referred to it by those com- 
mittees or by the Preparatory Commission. (Text in 
PC/9/Annexe III, Noy. 24, 1945.) 

The Journal of the Preparatory Commission and the 
Summary Records of the meetings of its eight committees 
have been published, as has its final report, Report of the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, PC/20, 
Dec. 23, 1945, hereinafter cited as Preco Report, but the 
working papers of the committees and their subcommittees 
have not. For lists of the delegations and the committee 
secretariats, see Handbook (Revised Edition) of the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, Novem ber 
24, 1945. 

* Summary 
PC/LEG/10. 

7 PC/LEG/13, Nov. 29, 1945, reprinted 
Record of Committee 5, Third Meeting, Nov. 29, 1945, 
PC/LEG/16. 

“Summary Record of Committee 5, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Meetings, Nov. 28 and 29, Dec. 1 and 3, 
PC/LEG/10, PC/LEG/16, PC/LEG/19, PC/LEG/23, respec- 


tively. 


Record, Second Meeting, Nov. 28, 1945, 


in Summary 
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During the debate, the French representative 
announced that it was the intention of the French 
national group to nominate a Republican Spaniard 
as a candidate. The Mexican and other delegates 
expressed themselves as welcoming this declara- 
tion. 

A suggestion advanced by the Delegate of South 
Africa that the elections be held as near to the end 
of the first part of the first session as possible was 
unanimously endorsed by the committee after the 
Australian proposal had been defeated. This de- 
sire of Committee 5 was accordingly communi- 
cated to Committees 1 and 2, which dealt with the 
agendas of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, respectively, and it was incorporated in 
the report of Committee 5 approved by the Pre- 
paratory Commission.*® That report also ap- 
proved the action of the Executive Committee and 
of the Executive Secretary in the matter of fixing 
the time for the elections and of sending out the 
invitations to nominate.°® The controversy was 
thus ended. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE PERMANENT CoURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


In the discussion of the Executive Committee’s 
recommendation relating to the dissolution of the 


* Journal, p. 106, and Preco Report, p. 57. 

On adoption by the committee of PC/LEG/25, which 
was a redraft of the recommendation contained in sec- 
tion 1 of Chapter V of the Executive Committee Report, 
however, the Australian delegate “stated that his Dele- 
gation reserved its position in regard to this resolution 
and would raise the question again in the General As- 
sembly. For that reason, they did not press for a vote 
on certain proposed amendments.” Summary Record, 
Sixth Meeting, Dec. 7, 1945, PC/LEG/31. The question 
was not, however, revived in the General Assembly. 

* PC/LEG/28, Dec. 4, 1945, not PC/LEG/29 as errone- 
ously given in the Summary Record for the day. Dr. Evatt 
indicated this view of his Delegation in the Executive Com- 
mnittee, op. cit. supra, n. 29. 

* Summary Record, Sixth 
PC/LEG/31. 

“Report of Committee 5, PC/LEG/32, Dec. 8, 1945; 
Journal, pp. 106-107. 

* PC/LEG/27; Sixth Meeting, supra, n. 52. 

* PC/LEG/29, Dec. 4, 1945. 

® Supra, n. 53. 

“Summary Record, Third Meeting, Nov. 29, 1945, 
PC/LEG/16. It consisted of representatives of eight dele- 
gations under the chairmanship of Professor Korovin (So- 
viet Union). The United States was not represented on 
this subcommittee, 


Meeting, Dec. 7, 1945, 
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old Court, the Australian Delegation proposed an 
addition to the recitals of the resolution to be 
moved in the League of Nations as follows: “Con. 
sidering also that upon the dissolution of the 
League of Nations the Statute of the Permanent 
Court will, by reason of the impossibility of its 
execution, become legally void.” ** This language 
was to be in addition to the procedure already 
recommended by the Executive Committee. On 
the grounds that the dissolution of the old Court 
was the affair of the League, the committee, how- 
ever, decided to delete the entire text of the resolu- 
tion to be moved in the League and the reference to 
it in the recommendation. The Australian 
amendment was then not pressed. As thus altered, 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
was approved by Committee 5.°° When the reso- 
lution was adopted by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on December 18, 1945," it operated to record 
the assent to dissolution of those states repre- 
sented in the Commission which were parties to the 
Protocol of Signature of the Permanent Court. 
This action ended the proceedings in the United 
Nations with respect to the matter of dissolution. 


CONVENING OF THE First SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTICE 


When Committee 5 was considering the Execu- 
tive Committee’s recommendation concerning the 
steps to be taken for the convening of the first 
session of the new Court, the Canadian Delega- 
tion offered an amendment to it reflecting their 
feeling that the salaries of the judges “should not 
be necessarily fixed at the level of 1936 to 1939, but 
should more properly be correlated to the emolu- 
ments of the senior officers of the Secretariat.” ® 

After an effort was made to adopt only general 
language, omitting reference to any specific crite: 
rion, the Canadian proposal was put to a vote and 
was lost. Thereupon, the committee adopted the 
original recommendation, with only _ stylistic 
changes. The Preparatory Commission subse- 
quently approved it also.” 


REGISTRATION OF TREATIES 


The subcommittee which had been elected ™ to 
examine the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee on the registration and publication of 
treaties and international agreements reported 4 
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resolution ** in which was provision for approval 
by the Preparatory Commission of the action 
taken by the Executive Secretary in sending out 
the circular letter of November 8, 1945.°° Other- 
wise it repeated, with some editing, the substance 
of the original recommendation. After an expla- 
nation that it was unlikely that any political con- 
struction would be put upon the proposed invi- 
tation by the General Assembly to invite non- 
members of the United Nations to register their 
treaties with the Secretariat, Committee 5 unan- 
imously adopted the draft recommendation.” 
With the necessary stylistic changes, the Prepara- 
tory Commission approved it. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


In view of the developments in the Executive 
Committee ® and in Committee 8 ® of the Prepar- 
atory Commission with regard to the choice of a 
site for the location of the permanent headquar- 
ters of the United Nations, it was regarded by 
sundry members of the Preparatory Commission 
to be a matter of some urgency to advance the 
work of the Commission in relation to privileges 
and immunities considerably beyond the pro- 
gram * recommended by Committee 5 of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Hence Committee 8 of the 
Preparatory Commission established a juridical 
subcommittee “to draft an appropriate text on the 
conditions to be embodied in an agreement with 
any host country.” © In the subcommittee of Com- 
mittee 5 set up to deal with the subject of privi- 
leges and immunities,” it was explained that the 
elaboration of a draft convention dealing with the 
privileges and immunities of the Organization 
throughout its membership was desired so that 
certain of its provisions could be referred to in 
the contemplated special agreement relating to the 
site. The subcommittee of Committee 5 was 
therefore urged to proceed with appropriate speed 
to the completion of this task. 

Accordingly, the subcommittee in three meet- 
ings examined a draft resolution * embodying a 
draft general convention on privileges and im- 
munities introduced by Senator Hugesson of the 
Canadian Delegation. Committee 5 discussed the 
subecommittee’s report * and the draft recommen- 
dation ® containing the draft convention at four 
of its meetings.”? After delegates had expressed 
the view that “a convention was an extremely diffi- 
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cult document to draft and required much time 
and detailed study,” but that the draft “could be 
submitted, as material, to the General Assembly 
for its consideration together with the study” [on 
privileges and immunities elaborated in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee], Committee 5 agreed “to pass 
on the draft convention as a working paper only, 
together with the study and annexe” [containing 
the compilation of provisions in the constitutions 
of specialized agencies |.7! 

Meanwhile, the juridical subcommittee of Com- 
mittee 8 elaborated a draft agreement in relation 
to the site.” 

In the beginning of the deliberations of the 
Preparatory Commission it had been expected in 
Committee 8 that a joint subcommittee of Commit- 
tees 5 and 8 could be set up to handle the two as- 
pects of the subject of privileges and immunities, 
i.e. in relation to any host state and in relation 
to all the members of the United Nations.” As 


5 PC/LEG/30, Dee. 6, 1945. 

° Supra, n. 16. 

*° Summary Record, Seventh Meeting, Dec. 10, 1945, PC/ 
LEG/35. 

*PCc/13; Journal, p. 107; Preco Report, p. 59. 

“The discussion and recommendation relating to lo- 
cation of the seat in the United States. EHxrcom Report, 
pp. 15, 115, 118. 

*The counterpart of Committee 10 of the Executive 
Committee. Both dealt with “General Questions”, includ- 
ing the question of locating the permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations. 

* Supra, n. 24. 

= Summary Record, Second Meeting, Nov. 28, 1945, 
PC/G/4. The delegations of nine states were represented 
on this subcommittee. In accord with its announced pol- 
icy of “neutrality” in matters related to the selection of 
the site, the Delegation of the United States preferred not 
to be, and was not, represented on this subcommittee. 
Summary Record, Fourth Meeting, Nov. 30, 1945, PC/G/5. 

“Summary Record, Third Meeting, Nov. 29, 1945, PC/ 
LEG/16. Eight delegations, including the United States, 
were represented on this subcommittee. Mr. Eric Beck- 
ett (United Kingdom) was chosen chairman. 

e PC /LEG/17, Nov. 30, 1945. 

* PC/LEG/33, Dee. 8, 1945. 

® PC/LEG/34, Dee. 8, 1945. 

* Seventh to Tenth Meetings, Dec. 10, 11, 14, and 15, 
Summary Record, PC/LEG/35, PC/LEG /37, PC/LEG/40, 
and P¢ 1/LEG/41, respectively. 

= PC /LEG/35 and PC/LEG/37. The revised recommen- 
dation embodying those views is in P¢ ‘/ LEG /38, Dee. 11, 
1945. 

” PC/G/24, Dec. 14, 1945. 

* Committee 8, Summary Record, Second Meeting, Nov. 
28, 1945, PC/G/4. 
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things developed, however, no joint subcommittee 
or joint meetings of the two subcommittees were 
provided for, but the chairman of the subecommit- 
tee of Committee 5 (Mr. Beckett, United King- 
dom) and same (M. 
Bourquin, Belgium) were asked by the juridical 
subcommittee of Committee 8 to attend its meet- 
In these circumstances, during the discus- 


another member of the 


ings. 
sions in Committee 5, “it was pointed out that 
Committee 5 could not take any responsibility for 
any of the proposals made by Committee 8 con- 
cerning privileges and immunities at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, included in the 
convention with the host State, since Committee 
5 could not consider and discuss these proposals,” 
[owing to the imminence of the closing of the 
labors of the Preparatory Commission]. Further- 
more, Committee 5 felt that “the convention with 
the host State should not appear in the same part 
of the Report [of the Preparatory Commission | 
as the general convention on privileges and im- 
munities.” The Committee adopted these two 
views unanimously. In addition, “the Committee 
agreed to ask Mr. Beckett to inform the juridical 
subcommittee of Committee 8 that Committee 5 
considered that the convention with the host State 
should be submitted to the General Assembly as 
a working paper in the same way as the general 
convention on privileges and immunities which 
had been drafted by Committee 5.” 

After further discussion of the draft general 


4 


“Summary Record, Ninth Meeting, Dec. 14, 1945, 


PC/LEG/40. 
*® PC/LEG/42, Dec. 15, 1945. 

* Among its first acts on organizing itself, the Prepar- 
atory Commission authorized the establishment of a Draft- 
ing Committee, proposed in PC/9/ Annex IIL; Journal p. 
20. See also Journal, pp. 39, 61, 79, 84, on the organization 
and terms of reference of the Drafting Committee. In gen- 
eral it performed editorial service in relation to the prod- 
ucts of the several technical committees. Through in- 
advertence, the question was not properly put on one of 
the documents reported by Committee 5 to the Preparatory 
Commission on Dec. 18, 1945, Journal, p. 107. This was 
corrected by the Commission on Dec. 23, 1945, Journal, 
p. 148. 

7 Journal, p. 107, Preco Report, p. 60. 

*® PC/G/36 and PC/G/31; Journal, p. 141, Preco Report, 
p. 75, 114. PC/G/31 contains a redraft of the draft con- 


vention originally in PC/G/24, submitted by the Delegation 
of Canada and approved by Committee 8 on Dee, 22, 1945, 
Summary Record, PC/G/39. 
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convention, article by article, various delegations 
making reservations against one or another of the 
provisions, Committee 5 approved it as a working 
paper for transmission to the General Assembly, 
The recommendation ” which it adopted on the 
general subject provided in brief for the following; 
(a) an instruction by the Preparatory Commission 
to the Executive Secretary to invite the attention of 
the Members of the United Nations to the opera. 
tion of Article 105 as from the coming into foree 
of the Charter; (b) a recommendation to the Gen. 
eral Assembly that at its first session it make 
recommendations or propose conventions in appli- 
cation of Article 105; (¢) transmission for the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly of the study 
on privileges and immunities submitted by the 
Executive Committee, and its annex and the draft 
convention on privileges and immunities annexed 
thereto; (d) a view that the privileges and im. 
munities in connection with the International 
Court of Justice “should be determined after the 
Court has been consulted”, and a recommendation 
that “until further action has been taken the rules 
applicable to the Members of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice should be followed”; and 
(e) a recommendation looking toward coordina- 
tion of the privileges and immunities of specialized 
agencies with those of the United Nations. 

As edited by the central Drafting Committee,” 
the draft recommendation of Committee 5 on 
privileges and immunities was approved by the 
Preparatory Commission on December 18, 1945." 
The recommendation of Committee 8 relating to 
the site agreement, accompanied by the draft con- 
vention with an annex of provisions copied from 
the general convention, was approved by the Pre- 
paratory Commission on December 23, 1945. In 
the final Report of the Commission, this latter 
draft convention appears in Chapter VII on 
“Privileges, Immunities, and Facilities of the 
United Nations”. 

Thus ended the work of the legal committee of 
the Preparatory Commission. It was evident, 
however, that among the most arduous of the tasks 
which might be assigned to a legal committee of 
the General Assembly, when it should meet, could 
be the subject of the privileges and immunities of 
the United Nations, at its headquarters and gem 
erally throughout its membership. 
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Meetings of Committee on Rules of Procedure 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


Paris, August 3 

[Released to the press August 5] 
Mr. President, I have refrained from speaking 
on any of the procedural matters save one. I am 
prompted to ask your indulgence now because of 
statements which have been made within the last 
half hour. In response to what was said by the 
speaker preceding me as to “decisions” and as to 
the attitude of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
toward procedural questions here, I must say that 
day after day the United States took the position 
that it would agree to submit the proposals as to 
rules only if it were made clear that they were 
suggestions to be agreed to or disagreed with by 
the Conference. I have the minutes of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers made by our own represent- 
ative but which I have found to be extremely 
accurate, and I find that on seven different occa- 
sions I made such statement prior to the agree- 
ment upon the suggestions. When that agreement 
was made the gentleman who was keeping the 

minutes recorded this: 


“The Secretary in agreeing to these proposals 
said that he wished it clearly understood that 
when the conference convened the United States 
was entirely free to accept or reject on its merits 
any amendment or new proposals concerning rules 
of procedure which might be offered. He said he 
had no particular changes or amendments in mind 
but he could not bind the United States in advance 
to taking a dishonest position in regard to any 
amendment or new proposal on rules of proce- 
dure because of prior agreement with his three 
colleagues. 

“Mr. Molotov ? stated that he felt that it was up 
to the head of each delegation to decide its view 
on any new suggestions or amendments to the rules 
of procedure, that there was no need for a decision 
to that effect but that it should be left to the heads 
of each delegation. 


710477—46——-4 





“The Secretary said that on that condition he 
was prepared to accept the proposals concerning 
procedure and he hoped that the invitations could 
be sent out promptly.” 

I say that because I want the matter clear now, 
what the position is as to new amendments, as to 
any amendment that is offered. When the sug- 
gestions sent out by the Council do not cause me 
to believe that it would be harmful, I want to stand 
by the suggestions that were sent to the Confer- 
ence by the Council of Foreign Ministers, and 
intend to do so. Whenever I cannot find it possi- 
ble to go along with it, I shall vote against it. On 
the question we have yet to reach as to voting pro- 
cedure, I shall vote for an amendment. There- 
fore, the position of the United States is based 
upon its belief as to the wise thing to do in this 
particular case. Mr. Molotov is right. I did tell 
him yesterday I intended to vote for the recom- 
mendations of the Council, and I so advised the 
other members of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. I so advised the press. In my opinion 
the matter is not of as great importance as it seems 
to be in the opinion of others. It is apparent to 
me from the discussion at the table that no indi- 
vidual can receive a unanimous vote. That is 
unfortunate, because I have complete confidence 
in the honesty and fairness of any member of this 
Conference who should preside as president of the 
plenary session. My regret about it is that it 
causes such a division. When I vote to sustain the 
recommendation or suggestions of the members of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers I do so because 
you cannot secure unanimity, and in looking for 
a plan I am willing to go along with this one. I 
know Mr. Molotov feels strongly about this recom- 


mendation on chairmanship. I remember he 


‘Head of the U.S. Delegation to the Peace Conference. 


* Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs and head of the 
Soviet Delegation to the Conference. 
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stated the fact that it was followed at San Fran- 
cisco, and at San Francisco worked out satisfac- 
torily; therefore, he hoped it would be followed 
here. I do not feel so strongly about it. All I 
hope for is that the Conference be allowed to pro- 
ceed to vote its conviction, one way or the other. 
When that is done, let us hope that it will not 
create an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust 
that would not only affect our deliberations here 
but might possibly affect the ability of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to reach agreement when 
your recommendations are forwarded to it. Iam 
more interested in your sending recommendations 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers than I am in 
what individual shall preside over our session. 
Therefore, I hope, without being influenced in 
any way by the Council of Foreign Ministers, that 
you vote your convictions. I am going to vote to 
sustain the recommendations of the Council for 
the reasons I have stated. 


Paris, August 5 


[Released to the press August 6] 

Mr. President, the United States Delegation 
will support the amendment offered by the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom. That amend- 
ment recognizes the principle of a two-thirds 
majority vote which has been followed in many 
international conferences and is followed in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The treaties under consideration, as we all know, 
must go to the Council of Foreign Ministers for 
final drafting. In the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, the agreement must be unanimous. <A _ pro- 
posal that receives here a two-thirds majority is 
more likely to be adopted than a proposal receiv- 
ing a bare majority. It is said that a two-thirds 
majority cannot be obtained, because the four 
members of the Council have agreed to support 
the draft treaty. It is true that it would be diffi- 
cult as to matters agreed upon. It would not be 
true as to questions in disagreement. 

I have had prepared for my own use a list of 
subjects not agreed to in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. There are 26 questions not agreed to. 
Some, in my opinion, are very important. Others 
are not so important, but they were sufficiently 
controversial questions to cause disagreement in 
the Council. Therefore, as to those questions, cer- 
tainly we will agree that the voting would not be 
affected by the agreement in the Council that the 
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four members would support the draft treaties 
submitted. 

Then as to any new question, certainly there 
would be no effect by reason of any agreement in 
the Council, because it is clearly understood that 
the four will be at liberty to vote as they please 
on supplemental questions. 

Now I am informed by my good friend repre- 
senting the Netherlands that he misunderstood my 
position last week with reference to the position of 
the United States where a proposal receives a two- 
thirds vote. I stated that if any proposal received 
a two-thirds vote in this Conference that when the 
recommendation came to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers that regardless of how I had voted in 
the Conference, even if I had voted against the 
proposal, that I would feel called upon to change 
my views and in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
urge acceptance of the view that was adopted by 
the Conference by a two-thirds vote. 

Certainly, from what I have said to you about 
the number of questions in disagreement and as to 
the supplementary questions, my statement would 
mean this: 

That if the other members of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers will make to you the same state- 
ment I have, then as to these 26 or more questions 
this Conference will write the treaty and not the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in its final meeting. 
That would be something you did not expect and 
we did not expect when we came here to consider 
these draft treaties. 

But the question is raised as to the difficulty of 
securing a two-thirds vote as to matters that are 
agreed to. I must agree with the members of the 
Conference who have expressed that view. I make 
clear now that it certainly does not apply to these 
26 or more questions where the Council is not 
bound. As to the matters in which the Council is 
bound, it does make it extremely difficult for this 
Conference to submit a recommendation, and be- 
cause I recognized that to be true, when this Com- 
mittee first met I drafted an agreement following 
the plan for voting in the commissions which 
would make it possible for any proposal in which 
members of this Conference are interested to be 
brought to the attention of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. It would be more liberal, in my opin- 
ion, than other amendments, but I have determined 
that the practical thing to do is to support the 
amendment that has been circulated by the United 
Kingdom. 
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The question has been asked as to what the effect 
would be of having two kinds of recommendations. 
[t would mean that as to the proposal receiving 
a majority vote, it would be sent to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, and under the Moscow Agree- 
ment as it is a recommendation, and Council is 
bound to give it serious consideration and not re- 
ject it arbitrarily. Certainly, it should be given 
serious consideration. Any proposal that came 
from this Conference with a majority even of one 
should be given the benefit of every doubt. 

But I would not feel that I would be justified in 
taking the same position as to a proposal having 
a bare majority that I would take as to a proposal 
having a two-thirds majority. For I can conceive 
the possibility of a proposal receiving a bare ma- 
jority which I had opposed in the Conference and 
which in my opinion would make it difficult for 
me to secure the ratification of a treaty in the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, I would not bind myself to sup- 
port in every case, as against my own view, a rec- 
ommendation that had only a bare majority. But 
where it has two thirds, I will say to the United 
States Senate that whenever a proposal has a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the members of this Con- 
ference supporting it, that the United States ought 
to be willing to go along with that proposal. 

I do not know the order in which the vote will 
be taken. For the reasons I have expressed, I can- 
not support the amendment offered by the Nether- 
lands, but I will support the amendment offered 
by the United Kingdom, which will provide sub- 
stantially what the Netherlands wants to accom- 
plish and in addition would provide a two-thirds 
vote, which I still hope my associates of the Coun- 
cil will accept and support in the Council whether 
they vote for it in the Conference or not. 

While I am on my feet, I want to speak to a 
proposal of my friend the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, Mr. Mackenzie King, who says the Council 
might well meet while this Conference is in session 
to consider Conference recommendations. I think 
that is right. I think that, after discussion is had 
on proposals, the members of the Council may feel 
that they are justified in agreeing to accepting 
some recommendations that are offered by this 
Conference. I am not afraid of the Conference. 
When we were at war, we called on you. When 
we are at peace, we should be willing to listen to 
you. 





Paris, August 6 


[Released to the press August 6] 

I must apologize for taking the time of the 
Commission, but it is necessitated by the remarks 
made yesterday. 

Since this Commission convened one week ago 
I have not uttered one word in criticism of any 
position taken by the representative of the Soviet 
Republic. I know you will agree with me that on 
no occasion have I questioned his motives; there- 
fore, I imagine you shared my surprise when on 
yesterday the Soviet representative chose to in- 
troduce this note into our discussions. I first 
address myself to the last statement he made in 
his references to me. 

Referring to my approval of the suggestion of 
Mr. Mackenzie King that when the Conference 
has made recommendations the Council of For- 
eign Ministers should meet to consider such 
recommendations, Mr. Molotov said that on the 
thirtieth of July he had suggested to the Ameri- 
‘an Delegate and certain other delegates that they 
meet but the American Delegate replied that there 
was no need for the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to meet. He said if I now supported his proposal 
for a meeting it would make him happy. Clearly 
he wished you to believe that he desired the Coun- 
cil to meet as did the Canadian representative 
for the purpose of considering recommendations, 
but the Soviet representative knows that is not 
in accord with the facts. 

The evening of the thirtieth of July, the day 
after the Conference convened, the gentleman 
who acts as his interpreter called my secretary 
to say that Mr. Molotov wanted the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to meet at 9:50 a.m. to con- 
sider the question of who should be elected chair- 
man of this Commission. At the meeting which 
was scheduled for 10 o’clock I sent Mr. Molotov 
word that it was for the members of this Commis- 
sion and not for the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters to decide who should be elected president 
and it would be unwise for the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to meet for the purpose stated. This 
suggestion has no relevancy to the proposal made 
by the Canadian representative. 

Last Saturday I received another message from 
Mr. Molotov asking me to agree to a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss who 
should be named to preside over the various sub- 
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committees when they are established by the Con- 
ference. I stated it would be unwise for the 
Council to meet for that purpose, that the mem- 
bers of the Conference and not the members of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers should deter- 
mine who would preside over the Conference 
commissions. 

This statement shows conclusively that Mr. 
Molotov was not asking as did Mr. Mackenzie 
King that the Council of Foreign Ministers should 
meet later on to consider recommendations when 
such recommendations were made by the Confer- 
ence. What he was seeking to do was to have the 
Council of Foreign Ministers meet for the pur- 
pose of trying to dictate on that date to this Con- 
ference who should be elected chairman of the 
various commissions, and the Conference may as 
well know this. Ever since the Potsdam Agree- 
ment we have encountered at every step Soviet 
determination to restrict the right to make peace 
to the fewest possible number of great powers. At 
London in September the issue was the Soviet 
desire to exclude France and China from any part 
in drafting the Balkan treaties. At Moscow the 
Soviet Government fought stubbornly for the 
smallest possible number of participants in this 
Conference. 

The struggle then moved on to fixing the powers 
of the Conference and its procedure, culminating 
in this effort while the Conference is in session to 
have the Council meet to dictate even the officials 
of the Conference. At various times whenever 
the Soviet representative could not have his way 
he has indulged in impugning the motives of his 
colleagues. He might as well realize now that 
such tactics do not help his cause and even the 
most patient people will finally resent them. 
Because of my statement yesterday morning that 
I would support the amendment of the United 
Kingdom providing for the submission to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of a recommenda- 
tion adopted by a majority vote as well as a recom- 
mendation adopted by two-thirds vote, Mr. Molo- 
tov presumed to lecture me about consistency. 

If you will look at the first paragraph of the 
proposed treaty with Hungary which was sent you 
by the Council, you will find listed the states Mr. 
Molotov agreed in the Council should consider 
that treaty. Last week the Soviet representative 


made a speech here in behalf of changing the sug- 
gested procedure and urged that Poland be added 
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to the states to consider the treaty with Hungary, 
He didn’t even claim he had made a reservation t) 
change his view. He couldn’t. But no member 
of the Council or of the Conference has thought 
of criticizing him for his action or of impugning 
his motives. 

Yesterday Mr. Molotov lectured the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States for what he termed their inconsistency in 
supporting an amendment to the rules as to voting 
procedure, which amendment was offered by the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Molotov concluded his 
statement by offering an amendment to the same 
section of the rules. This amendment has been 
circulated and is now before the Conference. 
Now only Mr. Molotov could do that. He would 
have no hesitancy in criticizing the United King- 
dom for offering an amendment to the rules which 
were suggested by the Council, but he would be 
utterly surprised that anyone should criticize him 
for inconsistency in offering an amendment simi- 
lar in some respects to the amendment offered by 
the United Kingdom and to the amendment offered 
by France yesterday afternoon. When Mr. Molo- 
tov states that I agreed to support the rules of 
procedure, this is a misrepresentation of the posi- 
tion of the United States, and I want the members 
of this Conference to know the facts. 

On July 4 Mr. Molotov agreed to send out the 
invitations to this Conference. At that time not 
one word was said about procedure. The next 
day he insisted that the invitations should not be 
sent out until the Council had drafted rules of 
procedure for the Conference. For days we re- 
minded him of his agreement; however, we could 
act only by unanimous vote and the invitations 
were held up. 

I will not read all of the statements I made 
during those days that I would not be bound by 
any rules of procedure the Council drafted. I 
will read a few. After discussing the subject for 
24 hours on July 6, I stated among other things 
that the Council could submit rules to the Confer- 
ence as a suggestion, but I added, and now I quote: 
“IT would object to this being done unless the rules 
were submitted in courteous language which made 
it clear that the rules were only suggestions and 
no attempt was being made to usurp the power of 
the Conference.” I said if some other government 
makes a suggestion which the United States Gov- 
ernment considered fair and reasonable, the 
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United States would be prepared to agree to it. 
Now Mr. Molotov heard that, yet he speaks of the 
United States being bound by the rules of pro- 
cedure. 

The minutes show that later that day I made 
this statement: “As to the rules Mr. Byrnes 
wished to make sure, however, that they would not 
be binding on the Conference and the Conference 
could draw up its own rules of procedure. He 
wished it further understood that the United 
States Government would not be bound to support 
any rules drawn up.” Mr. Molotov heard that. 
Mr. Bevin made substantially the same statement 
on several occasions. 

Still later on July 6 the minutes record: “Mr. 
Byrnes stated that the United States Delegation 
considered as fundamental the right of the Peace 
Conference to determine its own procedure. The 
United States Delegation did not agree to any 
proposal which would become binding on the Con- 
ference or on it (the United States). With that 
understanding and if it were agreed to issue the 
invitations, Mr. Byrnes would be willing to con- 
sider the proposals made by Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Bidault but he was not going to be bound by any- 
thing.” 

On the evening of July 6 the minutes show: 
“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Byrnes had made clear 
the position of the United States Delegation. He 
wished to make it clear again in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding. He would agree to 
discuss rules of procedure only on the condition 
that the views of the Council go forward to the 
Peace Conference as proposals and suggestions 
and that the United States Delegation as well as 
the Conference should not be bound by them.” 
Mr. Molotov heard that. 

I was forced frequently to repeat my statement 
because Mr. Molotov persisted in his efforts to 
have the rules discussed and I knew from experi- 
ence that if we entered into a discussion of the 
rules with him without repeating time and time 
again these statements we would be expected to be 
bound by them, otherwise we would not have dis- 
cussed them. Therefore, time and time again 
before I would even agree to discuss rules of pro- 
cedure, I repeated these statements. 

On July 8 the record shows that I made the fol- 
lowing statement : “If the invitations could be sent 
the United States Delegation was entirely willing 
to enter into a discussion of rules of procedure 
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which might be suggested to the inviting govern- 
ments. The United States was already on record 
to the effect that it would not approve any pro- 
cedure proposed by the four powers here as binding 
on the four governments, which would be free to 
consider and to accept any other proposals on the 
subject which might be made by the members of 
the Conference. Mr. Bevin said that he took it 
that Mr. Byrnes’ last remarks applied only to ques- 
tions of procedure. Mr. Byrnes said that the state- 
ment meant that the Conference could adopt its 
own procedure. If at the Conference some govern- 
ment made a proposal concerning procedure which 
impressed the United States Delegation as being 
reasonable and fair the United States Delegation 
reserved the right to vote for such a proposal.” 
Mr. Molotov heard that. 

At the afternoon session on that day when after 
some discussion some suggested rules were being 
considered, in order to show there was no change 
in the United States position the record shows that 
I made the following statement : “The Secretary in 
agreeing to these proposals said that he wished 
it clearly understood that when the Conference 
convened the United States was entirely free to 
accept or reject on its merit any amendment or 
new proposals concerning rules of procedure which 
might be offered.” 

There is no need to read the rest of the state- 
ment, which is already in the minutes of this Con- 
Mr. Molotov heard me make these and 
many other similar statements. He knows that, 
while this matter was under discussion, wherever 
there is a free press the newspapers were pub- 
lishing the position of the United States. In the 
light of this record only Mr. Molotov would say 
that I had agreed to support the suggested rules 


ference. 


of procedure. 

Not content with rejecting the facts as to my 
position, Mr. Molotov stated that if the United 
States Delegation would reverse itself on ques- 
tions of procedure it was possible to believe it 
would do the same on questions other than pro- 
cedure agreed to by the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters. 

The United States has advised the Conference 
that it considers itself bound by the decisions of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers on matters of 
substance but not on matters of procedure. The 
United States will keep its word in both cases. 

I am entirely willing to leave the record I have 
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read to be judged by you and by public opinion. 
In the United States we have a free press; there- 
fore, the Soviet representative can be sure that his 
charges impugning the motives of the United 
States have been published today in the United 
States press. I challenge him to secure or permit 
publication in the Soviet Union of the statement I 
have now made. 

I have confidence in the people of the Soviet 
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Republic. When their backs were to the wall and 
they were making a gallant fight against great 
odds, the United States promised aid. They 
didn’t question the good faith of the United States, 
To the best of our ability we came to their aid, 
Today we have only admiration and respect for 
the people of the Soviet Republic, and we will not 
permit that admiration and respect to be lessened 
by any attack by Mr. Molotov. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ON VOTING PROCEDURE ' 


Mr. Presipent AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE: 
It has been more than a year since our fighting 
men won the war. They worked together; they 
fought together; they died together. They were 
friends and comrades fighting in the cause of 
freedom. Let us be friends and comrades. Let 
us work together for peace as they fought together 
for freedom. We the leaders of the Allied nations 
should show ourselves worthy of our sons and 
daughters who risked their lives and gave their 
lives that freedom might live. 

To make peace we must be inspired by the spirit 
of peace. We must have the will to make peace, the 
will to achieve common understanding. The will 
to make peace and reach common understanding 
does not depend on any rules of procedure. 

This Conference has been called to give the na- 
tions which fought the war the opportunity to 
express their views and to make recommendations. 
All of us agree that the final texts of the treaties 
will be drawn by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and that to be effective they must be ratified by the 
states which are members of the Council. Now 
why should we have this interminable struggle to 
determine the right of the nations which helped 
to win the war to participate in the making of the 
peace? Why should we try to deny to the nations 
which fought with us the right to make recom- 
mendations here to the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters even though those recommendations do not 
secure a full two-thirds vote? If a proposal re- 
ceives 13 votes and is opposed by 8 states, are the 
views of the 8 so important that they should pre- 


* Delivered in Paris on Aug. 9 at the plenary session of 
the Conference and released to the press on the same 
date. 





vent the submission to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the views of the 13 states? 

I think the Council of Foreign Ministers should 
consider the views of the nations which helped to 
win the war even though they are not the views of 
a majority of us here. That is why I voted for the 
resolution presented by Yugoslavia which recog: 
nizes the right of a neighboring Allied state to 
present its proposals to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers though they fail to get a majority vote. 
If the Foreign Ministers were convinced that the 
proposal was right and just and in accord with 
world opinion, the Foreign Ministers should not 
hesitate to include it in the treaty to be submitted 
to the states for ratification. But I think that the 
nations which sent their sons overseas to fight are 
entitled to the same right, and I take exception to 
the charge that those of us who wish to recognize 
their right are fomenting a third world war. 

I shall not discuss the statement as to our posi- 
tion in the Council of Foreign Ministers on voting 
procedure. The record has been presented. The 
repetition of an inaccurate statement will not make 
it accurate. Whence comes this talk of blocs, by 
what right do those who vote ballot after ballot 
with the Soviet Union call those of us who do not 
always agree with the Soviet Union a bloc? 

When the New Zealand proposal to have all 
recommendations made by a simple majority vote 
was defeated in the Commission by a bare 11 to 
9 votes, no one complained that the proposal had 
been rejected by a Soviet bloc, but when the Soviet 
proposal on voting procedure is defeated by the 
overwhelming vote of 15 to 6 here in this Con 
ference the charge is made that the defeat was 
brought about by an Anglo-Saxon bloc. What 
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loose and wicked talk this is! France and Nor- 
way voted with the majority. They have striven 
so hard to bring about a common accord. Should 
they now be arraigned as partisans of disunity 4 
Brazil, China, and Ethiopia are also so arraigned. 
Britain, which for a whole year fought to keep 
our freedom almost alone, is attacked for daring 
tostand up for its convictions. The United States, 
which has steadfastly pursued a policy of friend- 
ship with all peace-loving nations and has firmly 
opposed all forms of exclusive political or eco- 
nomic arrangements, is accused of being leader of 
a bloe. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, we have come here 
tomake peace. We want to work with all nations. 
We are not going to gang up against any nation. 
We have been willing to make concessions to har- 
monize our views with others, but we do not intend 
to make all the concessions. We have not fought 
for a free world in order to dictate terms of peace 
to our Allies or to let them dictate terms of peace 
to us. 

I believe in unity; I believe in general agree- 
ment. I do not believe that the peace treaties can 
be written just as this Conference, by a bare ma- 
jority vote, would write them, but I do believe 
that the Council in the writing of the treaties 
should consider every recommendation which a 
majority of the members of this Conference would 
like them to consider. 

I believe that this Conference should strive to 
achieve common agreement on its recommenda- 
tions so far as it possibly can, but I would be less 
than frank if I did not say that those who have 
insisted most loudly on unanimity here have not 
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shown quite the same desire to achieve unanimity. 
We can never achieve unanimity, we can never 
achieve common agreement unless we show a re- 
spect for the opinions, the feelings, and the judg- 
ments of our Allies. 

In our efforts during the past year to make peace 
and to make peace secure, we have found time and 
again the rule of unanimity insisted upon not to 
secure unanimity, not to secure common agree- 
ment, but to block action. Time and again we 
have found the rule of unanimity insisted upon 
to compel a majority to yield to a minority which 
was unwilling on its part to make the concessions 
necessary to make common understanding pos- 
sible. 

The proposed rule of procedure here in question 
was adopted by a vote of 15 to 6, almost a three- 
fourths vote, after full debate in which all mem- 
bers of the Conference had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Further debate is not going to help to 
create an atmosphere in which we can reach com- 
agreement. Quite the contrary, I think it 
will hamper our efforts to reach common agree- 
ment. 

I say to you only this: the fighting men of the 
Allied nations who cooperated in winning the war 
will never understand our wrangling about ques- 
tions of procedure. I appeal to the Conference to 
get on with its work. The world is crying for 
peace. The people do not want armies of occupa- 
tion continued indefinitely in countries which are 
trying to reconstruct their national life on demo- 
cratic lines. The people want our fighting men 
returned to their homes and to their families. The 
people want us to get on with the peace. We 
should not disappoint them. 


mon 











Economic Questions and Policies 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON ' 


[Released to the press August 5] 

Here we are in Paris where for the second time 
in one generation a delegation from the United 
States is meeting with delegations from other 
countries to try to make peace after a great world 
war. Altogether there are 21 nations represented 
here—countries which fought the war together 
against Axis aggression in Europe. 

We have got so used to the radio in the last 
few vears that some of my listeners may have for- 
gotten that it was not possible during the draft- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty some 27 years ago 
to talk from Paris to the United States as I am 
now doing. 

In the speech of Secretary Byrnes at the open- 
ing of the Paris Peace Conference, we find words 
which I want to use as my text this evening. 

He said: “We want to plant the seeds of future 
peace and not the seeds of future wars.” ? 

The Department of State, where I work, has the 
responsibility, in conjunction with the President 
and the Congress, of fixing the foreign policy of 
the United States Government. My own responsi- 
bility relates to the economic aspects of such 
policy. 

The foreign economic policy of the United 
States is simple. Here it is: 

The United States is committed to the support 
of all sound measures which will contribute to 
an increase in the production and consumption of 
goods throughout the world to the end that people 
everyWhere will have more to eat, more to wear, 
and better homes in which to live. 

We do not contend that higher living stand- 
ards will of themselves guarantee the peace but 
we do believe that they will create a climate con- 
ducive to the preservation of peace in the world. 

In order to achieve our objective of a rising 
standard of living throughout the world, we are 
committed to the reduction of barriers to the in- 





* Delivered from Paris on Aug. 8 over the facilities 
of the NBC. Mr. Clayton is a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1946, p. 251. 
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ternational movement of goods and to the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices in international 
trade. Such barriers and discriminations sprang 
up rapidly following the first World War. 

The United States Congress has given the Presi- 
dent ample authority to deal with these matters 
through the extension and enlargement of the 
Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Not only must barriers be lowered and discrimi- 
nations eliminated if trade is to revive and 
flourish, but positive action must also be taken for 
the reconstruction of devastated areas and for the 
further development of the world’s resources. 

The Congress of the United States has also 
acted promptly and adequately in this field 
through a substantial increase in the lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank, by ratification 
of the Bretton Woods agreements, by a contribu- 
tion of $2,700,000,000 to UNRRA for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes, and by ratification of the 
credit to Britain. Add to this the foreign credits 
extended for the purpose of taking over lend- 
lease inventories and pipe-lines, and sales made or 
to be made to foreign countries on credit of sur- 
plus property, and we reach a grand total of 
nearly $20,000,000,000 invested by the United 
States Government since the ending of the war in 
its effort to assist in the restoration of economic 
life abroad. 

All of which should be sufficient proof of our 
deep and substantial interest in the economic 
aspects of the peace treaties now being written 
here in Paris. 

In the economic field, these peace treaties must 
provide workable settlements of the issues arising 
out of the war. They must likewise lay a basis 
for the resumption of normal economic relations 
between the former enemy states and the United 
Nations. But many of these problems give rise 


to conflicting views and interests. 

Take, for example, the question of reparations. 
It is natural that the countries which suffered from 
aggression should demand reparations from the 
aggressor, but we must take into account the ag- 
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gressor’s ability to pay. It would do much more 
harm than good to exact so much of the former 
enemy that his economic and _ social structure 
would be so seriously weakened as to endanger 
not only his own stability but that of his neigh- 
bors as well. We must not repeat the mistakes 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

The peace treaties must deal with a variety of 
other complicated economic subjects. The most 
obvious are the claims arising out of the war. In 
modern warfare all the numerous and complicated 
relations existing between warring nations in 
finance, trade, transport, and other fields of eco- 
nomic activity are severed. These relations must 
be reestablished. The legal position of business 
enterprises affected by the disruption of relations 
Methods must be provided for 
the settlement of disputes regarding property rela- 
tions, patents, shipping, and many other items. 

The United States wishes to see these and other 
war problems settled fairly and promptly. Inter- 
national business relations cannot be restored if 
there is to be a long period of uncertainty and if 
assets are to be tied up in protracted litigation for 
claims procedures. It took many years after the 
last war to settle many of these problems. The 
present treaties should provide for speedy settle- 
ments so that the former enemy may 
promptly resume normal economic relations with 
the United Nations. 

The draft treaties also include provisions of 


must be defined. 


states 


a temporary character governing trade and other 
economic relations between the former enemies 
and the United Nations. These provisions, 
which would assure non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment, are designed to bridge the gap until new 
economic agreements can be concluded between 
the former enemy states and the United Nations. 
Unlike the provisions of the 1919 treaties on these 
subjects, which imposed unilateral obligations 
on the enemy states, the clauses proposed by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers are reciprocal. The 
Allies will be entitled under these proposals to 
fair treatment of their trade and business enter- 
prises only if they in turn grant similar treat- 
ment to the enemy states. Agreement on any 
other basis could not long endure. 

Indeed there are many differences between the 
1919 treaties and the drafts which are now being 
considered at this Peace Conference. We have 
really learned something from experience. One 
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striking difference is in the length of the treaty 
provisions. In the First World War treaties the 
economic clauses contain a vast amount of detail 
and added together make up a book of substantial 


size. The drafts prepared by the Council of 
‘oreign Ministers are short in comparison. 
I gn Minist hort in comparison 


Principles are laid down within the framework 
of which details can be worked out with the enemy 
states on a fair basis. 

In attempting to deal with future economic re- 
lations, the clauses are brief and directed only 
toward the problems of the first year or so in the 
post-war period. Many of the rather lengthy 
and complicated provisions regarding trade, 
transport, and other matters found in the 1919 
treaties are avoided. After the present treaties 
are concluded, the enemy states will be eligible to 
apply for admission into the United Nations and 
into the various international organizations which 
the United Nations have already created in the 
economic fields, such as the International Bank, 
the Monetary Fund, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and numerous others. 

There are certain economic questions on which 
the Council of Foreign Ministers did not reach 
agreement or which the Council felt could be set- 
tled only after study and recommendations by 
the Peace Conference. These questions include 
certain aspects of the reparation problem, the 
status of property relations. Some involve issues 
of principle. Others involve problems primarily 
of a technical character. The appropriate com- 
missions of the Conference will doubtless discuss 
these matters fully and will make recommenda- 
tions which will facilitate the task of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in drawing up the final 
treaty texts. 

The economic provisions of the Versailles peace 
treaties were full of faults; the economic policies 
of the nations of the world, ours included, fol- 
lowing the first World War were tragically 
wrong; we broke just about all the rules. No 
one can say with certainty just how much all of 
this contributed to the second World War. We 
do know that it was a powerful factor in the 
creation of conditions making for war. 

In drafting the present treaties we have con- 
stantly striven to avoid the mistakes of the past, 
in the hope that wise economic provisions might 
help plant the seeds of future peace and not the 
seeds of. future wars. 














The United Nations 











Report of the Economic and Social Council’ 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


New York, July 15, 1946. 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: 

In less than a year—during part of which the 
world was still at war—the long-range campaign 
for economic and social advancement has been 
opened on a world-wide front. On June 21st, just 
five days before the first anniversary of the signing 
of the United Nations Charter in San Francisco, 
the Economie and Social Council created by that 
Charter ended its Second Session. It was the first 
session of the Council to be held in the United 
States. It made substantial progress toward com- 
pletion of the organizational structure through 
which we can actively and concretely pursue the 
objectives which only a year ago were hardly more 
than hopes. 

The Economic and Social Council formally came 
into existence last January, with the initial election 
of its members by the General Assembly. Its First 
Session was held concurrently with the meeting of 
the General Assembly in London. There, prelimi- 
nary or “nuclear” working commissions were es- 
tablished, and these groups worked on their respec- 
tive blueprints at meetings which began in New 
York on April 29th. By the time the Council con- 
vened in New York on May 25th, these groups had 
laid the foundations for the full permanent com- 
missions of the Council. And, during the Council 
Session, lasting from May 25th through June 21st, 
the main framework for the Council’s activities 
was erected. 

The work already done should make it possible 
for the Council, its commissions and its related 





* The text of the report will be made public on August 16 
and will be printed in final form on Sept. 15, 1946. 
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agencies to concert their efforts before the end of 
this year toward the attainment of the economic 
and social objectives of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The worth of an organization can only be tested 
surely by experience. But we have, I believe, 
organized well. This has been accomplished de- 
spite the diversity of interests inevitably reflected 
by representatives of eighteen different nations, 

The creation of conditions which will permit the 
achievement of an enduring peace is the keystone 
of our national foreign policy. It is clear that 
peace will not endure in a world weakened and 
split by economic chaos and wracked by social in- 
justice. The strong support of the United States 
for the creation of the Economic and Social Coun- 
ciland our whole-hearted participation in its fune- 
tions is founded upon that premise and upon that 
knowledge. Because of this conviction that our 
national welfare is so inextricably linked with that 
of our global neighbors I take particular pleasure 
in transmitting to you this review of what was 
accomplished at the First and Second Sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council. 

First Things First 

The most urgent tasks before us are the economic 
reconstruction of devastated areas and the repa- 
triation or resettlement of hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children, driven from their 
homes by oppression and war, who will still be 
homeless when the United Nations Relief and Re 
habilitation Administration ends early next year. 
Another is to deal effectively with the network of 
trade barriers, governmental and private, which 
restrict world trade and employment. The world 
‘annot be restored to full economic and _ social 
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health until substantial progress has been made 
on these tasks. On all three of them, the Council 
has now taken the first steps. It has voted to rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly the establish- 
ment of an International Refugee Organization 
to take up the problem of displaced persons where 
UNRRA will leave off. A draft constitution has 
been worked out and is being circulated to all mem- 
bers of the United Nations, so that it may be put 
into final form ready for signature during the 
forthcoming meeting of the General Assembly. 
In the case of the United States, participation in 
this organization will be subject to acceptance by 
Congress in the same way as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, and other special- 
entirely aside from the humani- 
tarian aspects, the presence—in and out of 
camps—-of large numbers of refugees and dis- 
placed persons will be a continuing source of po- 
litieal friction until they can be returned to their 
homes or resettled. 

In the field of economic reconstruction, the 
Council has established a Temporary Subcommis- 
sion on the Economic Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas which will form two working teams, 
one for Europe and Africa and the other for Asia 
and the Far East. These groups will survey the 
needs of all devastated countries except Germany 
and Japan. When the Subcommission has done 
its work, the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion and the Council itself will then have the nec- 
essary facts at their disposal to work out and rec- 
ommend to the governments a coordinated and 
practical program for reconstruction. 

At its first session in London, the Council es- 
tablished, on the initiative of the United States, 
a Preparatory Committee for an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment. The Sec- 
retary General has announced that the first meeting 
of this committee, on which the United States will 
be represented, will be held in London on October 
15, 1946. 

The Council at its First Session also called an 
International Health Conference in New York to 
effect establishment of a special agency to stimu- 
late international cooperation in the field of health. 
Consequently a constitution has been drafted for 
a World Health Organization. This agency will 
hot only promote the general improvement of 
health standards but will be able to tackle the im- 


ized agencies. 
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mediate danger of wide-spread epidemics result- 
ing from the dislocations and hardships of war. 

Responding to requests from the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations and 
the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, the 
Council has requested the Secretary General to 
offer the full assistance and cooperation of the 
United Nations Secretariat in working on a survey 
and proposals for international machinery to cope 
with longer-range food problems. 


Organizing the Couneil 


The Council has made important progress in 
organizing its work for the main objectives as- 
signed to it by the United Nations Charter. Essen- 
tially, the Council constitutes a means of coordina- 
tion, consultation, and recommendation. Opera- 
tive functions generally are to be detailed to 
specialized inter-governmental agencies closely re- 
lated to the United Nations organization. At the 
recent sessions, machinery for both the advisory 
and operative functions was set in motion. 

The working teams of the Council will be its 
permanent commissions and the subcommissions. 
Reports prepared by the preliminary commissions, 
and approved by resolutions of the Council after 
consideration and amendment, provided for the 
establishment of commissions and subecommissions 
on a full operating basis. 

At London the Economic and Employment 
Commission was organized to be the Council’s 
chief adviser on international economic action for 
the achievement and maintenance of full employ- 
ment with higher standards of living. At the 
Second Session in New York, the Council further 
strengthened the functions of this Commission. 

The report of the Commission on Human Rights, 
as it was finally adopted by unanimous vote, in- 
cluded provisions particularly desired by the 
United States. 
tion that human rights provisions be written into 
future treaties, including treaties of peace as far 
as practicable. A second important recommenda- 
tion authorized the establishment of a permanent 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, as proposed by the United States. 
At the suggestion of the Soviet Union, the Council 
also voted to authorize establishment of a Sub- 
commission on the Protection of Minorities and a 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion. A third important recommendation in the 


One of these was a recommenda- 
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field of human rights, proposed and strongly sup- 
ported by the United States Representative and 
adopted by the Council, was to create a full Com- 
mission on the Status of Women to replace the 
preliminary Subcommission. 

A permanent Social Commission was established 
to advise the Council on coordination of interna- 
tional work in the social field, and particularly to 
concern itself with raising standards of living and 
welfare through social measures such as health 
services, recreational facilities, furtherance of 
general cultural relations, housing improvement, 
welfare of children and aged persons, crime pre- 
vention, and rehabilitation of offenders. 

The Council must have the facts and figures on 
which to base sound recommendations for inter- 
national economic and social action. It therefore 
approved proposals of the preliminary Statistical 
Commission to develop an integrated system for 
collecting, maintaining, and disseminating reliable 
world statistics. 

The Council decided to establish a permanent 
Transport and Communications Commission to re- 
place the temporary body set up in London. In 
addition, the Council took action to endorse a 
world —telecommunications The 
United States has already taken the first steps 
toward calling this conference. Machinery was 
set in motion by the Council to bring the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Organization 
and the Universal Postal Union into relationship 
with the United Nations and to examine the ques- 
tion of establishing an international shipping or- 
ganization on technical matters. A general pat- 
tern has been worked out for cooperation in inter- 


conference. 


national transport and communications, 
Specialized Agencies 

Most of the operative functions of the United 
Nations in economic and social cooperation will 
be performed by public international agencies 
working in specialized fields and based on sepa- 
rate intergovernmental agreements. Through a 
special Committee which negotiated with similar 
groups appointed by the respective specialized 
agencies, the Council concluded agreements—as 
provided in the Charter of the United Nations— 
to establish relationships with the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Similar action will be taken 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


with respect to the International Bank for Recop. 
struction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund, at the next session of the Counejl, 
Coordination of the vitally important work of 
these agencies within the framework of the United 
Nations represents a significant marshalling of 
existing forces to carry forward in orderly fashion 
a concerted campaign for human betterment. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Economic and Social Council deals with 
matters that affect individual human beings. Its 
successes and its failures will have a bearing on 
the security a man has in his job, and his old age, 
on the kind of housing and food and clothing and 
medical care he can provide for his wife and chil- 
dren, on the educational opportunities that will 
be open to his children, and on the opportunities 
for advancement that will be open to himself. It 
is of great importance, therefore, that the Council 
keep in touch with the people of the world, not 
only through governments, but through the many 
non-governmental organizations through which 
people make their desires known and their opin- 
ions felt. After close examination and extended 
debate, the Council approved a plan by which this 
direct contact can be carried out on a democratic 
basis. Special arrangements were made to permit 
organizations of labor, of management and busi- 
ness, of farmers, and of consumers to join in the 
work of the Council and its commissions, Provi- 
sion also was made for seeking the advice and 
securing the help of other non-governmental 
organizations. 


Conclusions 


It is natural that the discussions of a delibera- 
tive body like the Economic and Social Council 
should bring out disagreements, and it had its 
share of them during the recent sessions. But it 
is only by airing these differences of opinion that 
they can be compromised and settled. A disagree- 
ment developed over the membership of the com- 
missions of the Council, but perhaps the most 
difficult of the disagreements concerned the prob- 
lems of refugees and displaced persons. Never- 
theless the Council was able to go ahead toward 
the establishment of a new refugee organization 
because the areas of agreement were much larger 
than the areas of disagreement. 

A compromise generally was worked out 
through patient and persistent negotiation. It has 
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been the amount of agreement, rather than the 
points of disagreement, which is significant for 
the future of the Council’s work. The experience 
of working together and finding solutions for spe- 
cific problems constitutes the first step toward 
achieving the economic and social goals of the 
United Nations. 

In closing the Second Session, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar of India as President of the Economic 
and Social Council declared : 

“Throughout this work a common pattern has 
evolved. A common purpose has been visible :— 
the Members of this Council are determined to do 
their best to see that the aims and objectives of 
the Charter. . . are kept steadily in view and that 
progress is made in the direction of those aims and 
objectives. We may occasionally get what I ven- 
ture to call a “pisgah” sight of that land which 
will be free, which will be happy, which will be 
contented and where discrimination in any form 
will be a thing of the past. That is yet to come. 
But I do think that in all these deliberations, and 
in the spirit which has characterized them, the 
sight of that land far, far off is yet visible.” 


The General Assembly 


INFORMATION ON THE 
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Through patience and understanding, and by a 
willingness to negotiate, compromise, and work 
together, I believe the Council in these early ses- 
sions has brought that far land a little nearer. 


The example of international cooperation re- 
corded in this report was a joint product of 
eighteen national delegations to the Council, the 
United Nations Secretariat, and public and private 
organizations which participated. The contribu- 
tion made by the United States to this work re- 
flects fine support and cooperation which our 
Delegation, both in London and New York, re- 
ceived from the Department of State and from 
other United States Government Departments and 
agencies which sent advisers. There were repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Labor, Justice, and Commerce, as 
well as the Tariff Commission, Federal Security 
Agency, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I wish to express here my appreciation of their 
efficient and wholehearted assistance. 

Sincerely, 


JoHN GILBert WINANT 


MEETING OF THE SECOND PART 


OF THE FIRST SESSION‘ 


[Released to the press by UN August 4] 

There will be a total of from three to four hun- 
dred meetings held during the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly which wil! 
begin on Monday, September 23, 1946, at the New 
York City Building, Flushing Meadows, Long 
Island. 

It is estimated that the session will last six to 
seven weeks. There will be approximately 35 
plenary meetings of the Assembly as a whole. 
Each of the 6 main committees and the General 
Committee will meet 15 to 20 times. In addition 
there will be about 30 subcommittees and ad hoc 
committees holding 5 to 10 meetings each. 

To expedite the work of the Assembly and enable 
it to complete its packed schedule within seven 

‘For the provisional agenda of the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, see BuLietin of Aug. 11, 1946, p. 254. 


weeks, a special committee on which all branches 
of the Secretariat are represented has been recon- 
stituted on a basis similar to that of an equivalent 
committee which operated in connection with the 
first part of the session held in London last Janu- 
ary. 

This committee, under the chairmanship of 
Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant to the See- 
retary-General, is now engaged in preparing an 
It is 
working on the basis that meetings of the As- 


over-all plan of work for the Assembly. 


sembly will be held six days a week, but that night 
sessions will be avoided. 

A recommendation that all meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its committees be open to the 
press, radio, and general public will be made by 
this committee of the Secretariat. 
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This recommendation is based on the provi- 
sional rules of procedure for the General Assembly 
adopted during the first part of the first session 
held in London last January. 

The rule governing the publicity of meetings is 
as follows: 


The meetings of the General Assembly and the 
main committees shall be held in public unless the 
body concerned decides that exceptional circum- 
stances require that the meeting be held in private. 
Meetings of other committees and subsidiary or- 
gans shall also be held in public unless the body 
concerned decides otherwise. 


As this meeting of the Assembly will be a con- 
tinuation of the first session, the same officers who 
presided in London over the various committees 
will continue in their posts under the President of 
the Assembly, Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Belgium. 

Plenary meetings of the Assembly and meetings 
of the General Committee will be held in the New 
York City Building, Flushing Meadows; all other 
committee meetings will be held in the Sperry 
plant, Lake Success: 

Most of the first week will be devoted to plenary 
meetings. The chairmen of national delegations 
will address the Assembly, outlining their posi- 
tions and views on international questions and on 
items on the agenda. Items on the agenda will 
then be assigned to the six main committees on 
the recommendations of the General Committee, 
which will be comparable to a steering committee. 
There will follow several weeks of committee de- 
liberation, after which the committees will present 
their reports and resolutions to the General As- 
sembly as a whole in plenary meeting. 

The fourteen-member General Committee will 
consist of the President of the Assembly, the seven 
Vice Presidents and the chairmen of the six main 
committees. This General Committee is expected 
to meet almost every working day. The seven 
Vice Presidents are the chairmen of the Delega- 
tions of China, France, U.S.S.R., Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Venezuela. 

The bulk of the work will be performed by the 
sIxX main committees, each of which will consist of 
one delegate from each member state. These main 
committees are : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


1. Political and Security Committee—Chair. 
man, D. Z. Manuilsky, Ukrainian 8. S. R. 

This will have referred to it such questions ag 
the admission of new members, the voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council, and the report of 
the Security Council. 

2. Economic and Financial Committee—Chair. 
man, W, Konderski, Poland. 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Affairs 
Committee—Chairman, Peter Fraser, New Zea- 
land. 

The above two Committees will have the general 
responsibility for the consideration of items re- 
ferred to the General Assembly by the Economic 
and Social Council and also of other items in the 
economic and social field proposed by member 
states. 

4. Trusteeship Committee—Chairman, R. E. 
MacEachen, Uruguay. 

If any trusteeship agreements are submitted to 
the General Assembly, this Committee will con- 
sider them and, if the agreements are approved, 
will also consider the question of setting up a 
Trusteeship Council. 

5. Administrative and Budgetary Committee— 
Chairman, F, Al-Khoury, Syria. 

This Committee will have a heavy agenda, cover- 
ing such items as the study and approval of the 
1946 and 1947 budgets and the organization of the 
Secretariat. 

6. Legal Committee—Chairman, R. Jimenez, 
Panama. 

This Committee will be responsible for the 
drafting of rules of procedure and the study and 
approval of numerous legal instruments arising 
from the transfer of League of Nations assets to 
the United Nations. In addition it will study 
those instruments drawn up in connection with 
the establishment of the seat of the United Nations 
in the United States. 


In addition to these main committees of the 
General Assembly, there will be a Permanent 
Headquarters Committee which will review the 
report of the Headquarters Commission, and two 
standing committees—the Committee on Contribu- 
tions and the Advisory Committee for Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. It is also certain 
that the Assembly will set up numerous ad hoe 
committees and subcommittees for the handling of 
special problems. 
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The provisional agenda for the session, which 
has been circulated by cable to the member govern- 
ments, includes four general classes of items: 


1. Items upon which the General Assembly 
meeting in London required a report at this second 
part of the session. 

2. Items proposed by other organs of the United 
Nations, 

3. Items proposed by member states of the 
United Nations. 

4. Items which the Secretary-General deems it 
necessary to put before the General Assembly. 


The most comprehensive report which will come 
before the Assembly will be that of the Secretary- 
General on the work of the organization, which has 
already been circulated to the member states in 
order to give their governments ample time to ex- 
amine it prior to the opening of the Assembly on 
September 23. 

The report of the Security Council, which is the 
only organ required to submit an annual report, 
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will deal with such matters as the Iranian and 
Spanish questions, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the admission of new members. 

The Economic and Social Council is reporting 
on many matters, including: the draft constitu- 
tion of the International Refugee Organization, 
the establishment of the Economic and Social Com- 
missions, the consideration of agreements with 
specialized agencies, the transfer of the functions 
of the League of Nations in the field of narcotic 
drugs, reports of specialized agencies, the report 
of the Subcommission on the Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas now meeting in London, and 
the report of the Committee on UNRRA. 

The organization and administration of the Sec- 
retariat will also come under review by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the supplementary report of the 
Secretary-General on administrative and budg- 
etary matters, including the question of staff con- 
tribution plans, children’s allowances, education 


grants, etc. 


Aeeess of Non-Member States to the 


International Court of Justice 


MEMORANDUM TO DEPUTY U.S. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ON SECURITY COUNCIL ' 


July 30, 1946. 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to the Deputy United States Representative and 
encloses for his information a memorandum dated 
July 24, 1946 on the subject of Access of Non- 
Member States to International Court of Justice. 

July 24, 1946. 

The Department in its telegram 132 of July 10, 
146 * to New York took the position that the Se- 
curity Council might appropriately proceed to 
give effect to Article 35, paragraph 2, of the Stat- 
ute of the Court by means of a Resolution, along 
the lines of the League Council Resolution of May 
17, 1922. 

Following is the Department’s position on cer- 
tain questions of detail, some of which were raised 

‘Doe. US/ICI/3 of Aug. 2, 1946. Memorandum sent to 
Herschel Johnson by John C. Ross, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of State. 

“Not printed. 


at the first meeting of the Committee of Experts 
on this subject. 


1. Should the application of the Resolution be 
restricted to states which are not parties to the 
Ntatute? 

Position: Yes, because the purpose of the 
Resolution is to permit access to the Court. States 
upon becoming parties to the Statute automati- 
cally acquire such access. 

2. Lf non-member states should file general dec- 
larations accepting the jurisdiction of the Court 
as compulsory, should the application of such dec- 
larations be excluded, in the absence of special 
conventions, vis-a-vis parties to the Statute, or 
only as to members of the Organization? 

Position: Either alternative would be legally 
possible. However it is considered preferable to 
exclude the application of such declarations vis-a 
vis parties to the Statute as well as members of the 
Organization. Membership in the United Nations 
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and in the Court are now coterminous. Therefore, 
the question would only arise as between states 
subsequently admitted as parties to the Statute 
under Article 93 (2) of the Charter and states 
which may file declarations under the proposed 
Resolution. A State not a member of the United 
Nations but made a party to the Statute might find 
itself bound to litigate disputes with any non-mem- 
ber state or political entity permitted to file a de- 
claration under the proposed resolution unless this 
precautionary step is taken either by the proposed 
resolution or at the time of becoming a party to 
the Statute. 

3. Do declarations pursuant to the proposed 
Resolution have any relationship to declarations 
made by parties to the Statute under Article 36, 
paragraphs (2) or (d)% 

Position: No. The purpose of the Resolution 
is to accord access to the Court. Declarations filed 
under the proposed Resolution are not filed under 
Article 36 of the Statute, as the Statute would need 
to be amended in order to do that and we are not 
amending the Statute; rather, such declarations 
under the Resolution are to be filed, as stated in 
the last paragraph of paragraph 2 of the Resolu- 
tion, “in conformity with Article 36 of the 
Statute”. 

The phrase in section (1) in the League Coun- 
cil Resolution: “providing that such states shall 
deposit declarations accepting the jurisdiction of 
the Court” is not intended to be a grant of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction under the meaning of Article 
36, paragraphs (2) and (5) of the Statute. It is 
true that in Section 2, paragraph 4 of this Resolu- 
tion, non-member states are permitted to file dec- 
larations of this type not under Article 36 (2) 
but in conformity therewith, but the application 
of these declarations as to members (of the 
League) is specifically excluded except by special 
convention. Therefore the basic necessity of 
special agreements between the parties in order to 
submit a dispute to the Court remains. 

4, W hat obligations should he assumed by states 
not parties to the Statute in the declarations which 
they file in order to secure access to the Court? 

Position: In general, a party depositing a 
declaration should assume with respect to the mat- 
ter concerning which access is given to the Court 
the same obligations as a party to the Statute, 
These are: 
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a. The obligation to carry out in good faith thy 
decisions of the Court. 

b. The obligation to carry out the decisions of thé 
Security Council in the event that the enforce. 
ment of the decision is referred to the Securit; 
Council pursuant to Article 94 (2). (Thes 
obligations are set forth in Article 2 (5) an 
Article 25 of the Charter. ) 

c. The obligations of Members of the United Na 
tions under Article 2 (3) and Article 2 (4) of 
the Charter. 

A suggested provision in the proposed resolv. 
tion concerning the obligations assumed by state 
not parties to the Statute under declarations woull 
be as follows: 


“. . . a Declaration by which it accepts the 
jurisdiction of the Court in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and with the term 
and subject to the conditions of the Statute ani 
Rules of the Court, and undertakes with respec 
to the matter submitted to the Court to carry ou 
in full good faith the decisions of the Court ani 
of the Security Council, and to act in accordance 
with the Principles prescribed for Members oi 
the United Nations by Article 2 of the Charter, 

5. Should there be a reference in the propose 
Resolution to the clause in paragraph 2 of Artie 
35 stating that the conditions which the Securit 
Council shall specify are “subject to the speci 
provisions contained in treaties in force?” 

Position: A mere reference to the clause might 
be desirable, but does not appear important be 
cause of its presence in the Statute itself. 

6. What should be the position of the United 
States in the event of a proposal to deny access ti 
the Court on the part of certain states? 

Position: It would be extremely hazardous 
to undertake to lay down a definition as to the 
kind of political entities that might be compre- 
hended within the meaning of the term “state”. 
The Statute and the Resolution each use the term 
“state”. If a question should arise whether a pat: 
ticular entity could file a declaration, the Registrat 
of the Court would presumably consult with the 
Security Council which has authority to deter 
mine the matter under Article 35 of the Statute 
It would seem the course of wisdom to avoid the 
subject for the reason that it is impossible to fore: 
see the situations that may arise. 
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{UGUST 18, 1946 


Since, under the proposed Resolution a non- 
nember state could not proceed against the United 
States or any other member of the United Na- 
jjons Without a special agreement, this country 
vould be fully protected against unwanted suits 
by such countries. 

The Department has an interest in seeing the 
Vourt opened as broadly as possible to the states 
f the world, 


The creation of an international committee at 
the forthcoming September meeting in Copen- 
hagen of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
twe Organization which will consider various 
world food proposals, including those recently set 
forth by FAQ, is favored by the United States 
(overnment, the State Department said on Au- 
gust 9. 

Answering queries on FAQO’s world food pro- 
posals, the Department the following 
tatement on August 9: 


issued 


“As proposed by FAQ, the plan is not sufficiently 
leveloped to permit this Government to determine 
whether it provides a promising approach to these 
agricultural problems. It is believed, however, 
that these problems are important and should be 
studied, and alternate solutions considered. Ac- 
ordingly the Government favors creation of an 
international committee to analyze this and any 
alternate proposals and to prepare a plan for in- 
lernational action.” 


Also on August 9 the White House revealed that 
the President’s Cabinet had informally discussed 
the FAO plan for the establishment of an inter- 
national food organization to take over some of 
the functions of UNRRA when that organization 
goes out of existence but that the cabinet had 
neither disapproved nor rejected the plan. 

The State Department explained that the FAO 


John Boyd Orr seeks to stabilize agricultural 
prices and to dispose of agricultural products 
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plan formulated under FAO Director General Sir 
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For these reasons the Department is opposed 
to limitations being imposed as to the states to 
which the proposed Resolution will be applicable. 
It is realized however that political considerations 
may be involved, and that these may include the 
question of access to the Security Council under 
Article 94 (2) of the Charter. Consequently, if 
it becomes necessary to take a position on such 
a question, the Department should be consulted. 


Proposals for a World Food Board 


GOVERNMENT 


where urgently needed, to set maximum and mini- 
mum prices and buy and sell products, diverting 
marketable surpluses. 

It was reported that Norris E. Dodd, United 
States Delegate to the Copenhagen conference of 
FAO, will propose that the conference name a 
committee to study various means to attain aims 
of the “Orr plan” and report back by December 31. 

It was also reported that the United States Gov- 
ernment believes the aims of the Orr plan are of 
great importance for long and short term, and that 
there is a great need among nations for some in- 
ternational cooperative action for the solution of 
these problems. 

Criticisms of the Orr plan point out that it 
would involve huge expenditures and potentially 
be the most expensive of all international organiza- 
tions so far proposed. Certain conflicts between 
the plan and the proposals for an International 
Trade Organization were also noted. 

Handling of surplus commodities and overcom- 
ing shortages in any emergency periods is provided 
for in the plans of the International Trade Or- 
ganization, based on the “charter” of trade pro- 
posals promulgated by the United States State 
Department. These provide for dealing with the 
problem without large-scale buying and selling of 
commodities by an international body. 

The United States Delegate to the FAO con- 
ference is therefore expected to urge further con- 
sideration of the Orr plan in relation to this 
broader plan for facilitating the flow of world 
trade. 














International Organizations and Conferences 








Calendar of Meetings 


Far Eastern Commission 
Peace Conference 
UNRRA: Second Half of Fifth Session 
The United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy 


Subcommission on the Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas 


UNESCO: Executive Committee 
PICAO: Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
FAO: Annual Session 


Committee for Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations 

Economic and Social Council (Third Session) with Com- 
missions and Subcommissions 

General Assembly: Second Part of First Session 


The opening dates in the third column are current as of 


Washington 
Paris 
Geneva 

New York 


New York 
New York 


February 26 
July 29 
August 5 
March 25 


March 25 
June 14 


London July 29 
London August 19 
Washington August 26 
Copenhagen September 2-14 


New York September 6 or 7 


New York September 11 


New York 


September 2: 


P Aug. 11. 


Activities and Developments 


UNRRA Fifth Council Session... The Fifth 
Council Session of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration opened on August 
5, 1946, in the old League of Nations Palace at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

After the formal opening proclamation by 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, UNRRA Director Gen- 
eral, and a welcome by Philip Etter, Swiss Federal 
Councilor, the Conference appointed subcommit- 
tees to grapple with the task of solving UNRRA’s 
urgent problems. 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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One of the major questions to be discussed is 
the organization’s future. The original intention 
was to complete its affairs in Europe by the end 
of this year. Speaking before the Council at its 
meeting on August 7, Mr. La Guardia recom- 
mended liquidation of UNRRA beginning about 
October 1; Assistant Secretary of State Will 
Clayton supported the recommendation. 

On August 8, representatives from seven coun- 
tries—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, China, and Austria—pleaded before 
the Council for continuation of UNRRA’s aid for 
their devastated economies until the organization’s 
responsibilities are taken over by other bodies. 
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Provisional International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization: Caribbean Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting.’ The United States has accepted the 
invitation of the Interim Council of the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Organization 
to act as host to a meeting of representatives of 
those nations interested in air navigation in the 
Caribbean area. The Caribbean Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting has been scheduled to convene 
at Washington on August 26 and is expected to 
remain in session for approximately three weeks. 

The meeting is being called for the purpose of 
examining the problems and procedures related 
tothe provision for, and operation of, air-naviga- 
tion facilities and services deemed necessary for 
international air transportation within the Carib- 
bean area. 

PICAOQ, as the parent organization, is follow- 
ing a very intensive program of regional meetings 
throughout the world in order to (1) implement 
the international standards for air navigation 
already adopted by the Interim Council of 
PICAQO: (2) develop operational procedures in 
each region: (3) determine facilities required for 
air transportation in the area; and (4) determine 
the permanent secretariat required for each of the 
The Caribbean Regional 
Meeting will be the third in this series of meetings. 
The first, which was held at Dublin in March 1946, 
made recommendations concerning the procedures 
and facilities required on the North Atlantic air 
route. The second, which was held at Paris in 
April 1946, covered the European-Mediterranean 
area. Subsequent meetings will be scheduled for 
the Middle East, Southeast Asia, South Pacific, 
North Pacific, South Atlantic, South American, 
and African-Indian Ocean areas. When this series 
of regional meetings is completed the Interim 
Council of PIC AO will have at hand recommenda- 
tions for air navigation throughout the world. 
It will then be able to adopt and establish uniform 
operational procedures and to recommend facility 
requirements for both hemispheric and global civil 
aviation. 


regions established. 


Invitations to participate in the Caribbean Re- 
gional Air Navigation Meeting have been ex- 
tended by PICAO and the United States Govern- 
ment to the following 21 governments: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, France, 
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Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, United King- 
dom, United States, and Venezuela. Invitations 
have also been extended to the International Air 
Transport Association, the International Meteor- 
ological Organization, the International Telecom- 
munications Union, the Inter-American Radio 
Office, and the International Commission on Air 
Navigation. 

The opening and final meetings are scheduled 
to be held in the Pan American Union building 
and will be open to the public. The committee 
meetings, which will concern themselves with such 
subjects as air-traffic control, communications, 
weather, meteorology, air-ground aids, and search 
and rescue, will be closed technical meetings. 

The recommendations resulting from this  re- 
gional meeting will be forwarded to PICAO for 
consideration and adoption. Printed reports will 
be issued by PICAO at a subsequent date. 


Eighteenth International Congress for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning,’ Hastings, England— 
October 7-12, 1946. The Department of State has 
received an official invitation to the United States 
from the Government of Great Britain to partici- 
pate in the Eighteenth International Congress for 
Housing and Town Planning, to be held at the 
White Rock Pavilion, Hastings, England, October 
7-12, 1946. The Congress is being organized by 
the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, 13 Suffolk Street, Haymarket, 
London. This institution, which was established 
in 1913, is composed of technical organizations and 
societies and private individuals concerned with 
the theory and administration of housing and 
planning operations. 

This is the eighteenth of a series of similar 
meetings, the last five of which were held as fol- 
lows: 17th Congress, Stockholm, Sweden, July 8- 
15, 1939; 16th Congress, Mexico City, Mexico, 
August 13-20, 1988; 15th Congress, Paris, 1937; 
14th Congress. London, July 15-20, 1935; 13th 
Congress. Berlin, 1931. The United States was 
represented at the 13th, 14th, 17th, and 18th 


Congresses, 


''To be held in Washington, D. C., Aug. 26-Sept. 14, 1946. 
Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 

? Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 


Department of State. 
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Previous meetings have had under discussion 
among other topics the following problems: ra- 
tional distribution of cottages and tenements; 
respective costs; their relation to town and re- 
gional planning; post-war housing; public utili- 
ties; building costs; mass and density of buildings 
in relation to open spaces and traffic facilities; 
methods of attracting new capital; planning apart- 
ment schemes in large cities; replanning old and 
historic towns to meet modern conditions; traffic 
problems; and rural development. 

The agenda for the proposed Eighteenth Con- 
gress covers the following topics: 

1. Replacing of the centers of cities 

(a) New plans 

(6) Decentralization 

(c) Implementing the plans 
2. Housing techniques 
3. Housing economics 


The State Department, in conjunction with other 
departments and agencies and with outside or- 
ganizations, is considering the composition of a 
suitable Delegation from the United States to at- 
tend the meeting. 


Inter-American Commission of Women. The 
Chairman of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, Miss Minerva Bernardino, has issued in- 
vitations to the governments of the American re- 
publics to send their delegates to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, which is to take place from No- 
vember 10 to 20 at the Pan American Union in 
Washington. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women is 
an Official organization established in 1928 and 
placed on a permanent basis by the Eighth Inter- 
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national Conference of American States, held at 
Lima in 1938. It is composed of one delegate ap. 
pointed by each of the 21 American republics. — Its 
headquarters is the Pan American Union building 
in Washington. 

The Commission, which has worked untiringly 
on the improvement of the condition of women on 
this continent, constitutes an important cross-see- 
tion of women in America, being made up of law- 
yers, journalists, congresswomen, and, generally, 
feminine leaders in every field. 

Among the many important items on the agenda 
is the preparation of a project of Statutes of the 
Commission, which is then to be submitted to the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union for 
the preparation of a definitive project to be trans- 
mitted to the Bogota conference of American 
states for final approval. 


The Assembly is also planning a very interesting | 


forum which will be attended by representatives 
of the outstanding women’s organizations in this 
country as well as the other American republics, 


Broadeast on the New 
International Court 


A discussion of the new International Court 
of Justice by Judge Green H. Hackworth, Ameri- 
can member of the International Court of Justice, 
and Charles Fahy, Legal Adviser of the: Depart- 
ment of State, was broadcast on August 10 and 
issued as press release 556 on the same date. This 
was one in a group of State Department programs 
in the NBC University of the Air series entitled 
“Our Foreign Policy”. 
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The Foreign Service Act of 1946, signed by the 
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nd allowances, establishes a new promotion and 
retirement system, provides for additional train- 
mg and re-Americanization of Foreign Service 
flicers, and codifies previous legislation. 

The bill, which becomes effective on November 
2. is the result of over two years’ study by the 
Department of State and of a series of confer- 
neces held with a subcommittee of the House For- 
ign Affairs Committee. It aims to improve, 
trengthen, and expand the overseas arm of Amer- 
can foreign policy when the execution of that 
policy in the field has become of greatest impor- 
tance, 

Although the bill itself is over 100 pages in 
length, the principal changes in the organization 
ind operation of the Service may be briefly sum- 
marized. The great length of the bill is due to 
the gathering together of all previous legislation 
into one basic charter. 

The provisions dealing with reorganization of 
foreign Service personnel set up five basic groups. 
These consist of Ambassadors and Ministers, For- 
“ign Service officers, Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
ers, Foreign Service staff officers and employees, 
ind alien personnel. The structure of the Service, 
through the addition over a period of years of 
various small categories, has become extremely 
complex, difficult to administer, and in some cases 
inequitable. 

Although there is little change in the status of 
Ambassadors and Ministers, except for the long- 
overdue increases in pay and allowances referred 
to later, the organization of the Foreign Service 
officer corps is materially altered. The present 11 
classes are reduced to 7, the highest one being a 
new class known as Career Ministers. By the es- 
tablishment of this class it will be possible for 
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Foreign Service officers to become Ambassadors 
and Ministers without resigning from the Foreign 
Service itself. 

A new arm of the Service made up of Foreign 
Service Reserve officers is established to give flexi- 
bility in meeting numerical and functional needs. 
These officers will have the same rights, privileges, 
pay, and allowances as Foreign Service officers. 
They will be drawn from other branches of the 
Government and from civilian life and will be 
specialists in such fields as aviation, petroleum, 
telecommunications, and information and cultural 
work. They will serve for periods not to exceed 
four years, but in cases where individuals show 
particular talent for Foreign Service work they 
may become permanent members of the Foreign 
Service. 

The Foreign Service staff arm is also set up by 
this bill to include all other American employees 
of the Service. Salaries will range up to $10,000 a 
year, and an equitable classification system is pre- 
sented which will greatly simplify administration. 

Alien personnel employed by the Foreign 
Service are placed in a separate arm with a sepa- 
rate pay scale. 

A completely new pay scale is set up for Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers which provides for four 
classes, dependent upon the importance of the 
mission. The four classes are to receive salaries 
of $25,000, $20,000, $17,500 and $15,000. Cur- 
rently based on the pay scale of 1855, Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers receive either $17,500 or $10,000 
a year. The salaries of Foreign Service officers 
which now range from $3,271 to $10,000 a year 
will range from $3,300 to $13,500. 

The legislation provides for needed allowances 
for Foreign Service personnel serving abroad, in 
addition to the present rent, cost of living, and 
representation allowances. The new allowances 
include a transfer allowance, a maintenance al- 
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lowance for residences of principal officers abroad, 
and the authority to reimburse expenses resulting 
from illness or injury incurred in line of duty. 

In order to provide for a more highly trained 
Foreign Service, the bill establishes a Foreign 
Service Institute, which, like the Army and Navy 
Staff Colleges, will train Foreign Service person- 
nel progressively throughout their careers. Also 
aimed at improving the quality and value of the 
Foreign Service personnel are the provisions to 
increase the amount of time spent in the United 
States. The bill provides that Foreign Service 
personnel ‘aust complete 2 years of service abroad 
before receiving home leave, as compared with the 
present requirement of 3 years. 
that 3 of the first 15 years of service of Foreign 
Service officers must be spent in the United States. 

Finally, the new legislation sets up a promotion- 
up and selection-out procedure somewhat similar 
to that now followed by the Navy. This applies 
only to Foreign Service officers and provides that 
officers who fail to develop and as a result fail of 
promotion will be retired. In this way it is hoped 
to keep Foreign Service officers at all levels devel- 
oping continuously and prevent the accumulation 
at any level of personnel who have passed their 
peak of performance. 


It also requires 


Meeting ‘of Acting Secretary 
Acheson With Committees 
on Palestine 


[ Released to the press August 8] 

The Acting Secretary of State has received a 
number of questions from the press regarding the 
purpose, course, and future of the meetings which 
he previously informed the press he would hold 
beginning Wednesday of this week with Henry 
F. Grady, Goldthwaite Dorr, and Herbert Gaston, 
the alternates of the Cabinet Committee on Pales- 
tine and Related Problems; Judge Joseph C. Hut- 
cheson, Jr.; and Frank W. Buxton, William Phil- 
lips, Bartley C. Crum, James G, McDonald, and 
Frank Aydelotte, the American members of the 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. These 


meetings were arranged so that the Acting Secre- 
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tary might have the benefit of the information 
and background of these gentlemen on many per. 
plexing questions which arise out of the proposals 
recently reported to the House of Commons by the 
Lord President of the Council, Mr. Morrison. The 
meetings which were held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday morn- 
ing [August 7 and 8] produced a most helpful 
exchange of views on these problems and have been 
of great benefit to the Acting Secretary in prep. 
aration for discussions of the Cabinet Committee, 
The meetings have now been concluded, and it is 
expected that the Cabinet Committee will discuss 
the matter further and later report to the Presi- 
dent. 


Information for Businessmen 
on Conditions in Shanghai 


[Released to the press August 8] 

American businessmen planning to visit Shang- 
hai to reestablish their connections will find good 
hotel accommodations difficult to obtain, a recent 
report from the American Consulate General at 
that city states. When obtainable, hotel rooms 
cost about $12 (in U.S. currency) a day for first- 
class accommodations. Hotel managers are re- 
ported to be unwilling to reserve rooms in advance. 
However, it would be advisable for American 
businessmen to arrange for quarters with personal 
connections whenever possible. 

No difficulty is experienced in obtaining meals, 
a day’s hotel fare costing about $13. Quotations 
in United States dollars cannot be considered firm, 
however, due to fluctuations in open-market 
exchange rates. 

Local transportation within the city of Shang- 
hai is described as precarious and expensive, but 
obtainable. Long-distance transportation to other 
parts of the country, which is chiefly by air, is very 
difficult to obtain on account of large backlogs of 
applications. 

Reports from several other cities, including 
Peiping, Tsingtao, and Hankow, indicate that con- 
ditions there are in general somewhat more diffi- 
cult than at Shanghai. 
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{ Released to the press August 8] 
It was most gratifying to the members of the 
\merican Legation to be present last night on the 
eeasion of the arrival in Budapest of the special 
rain which brought to Hungary the monetary 
wld to the National Bank. This gold, which had 
wen removed from Hungary by the Germans and 
their Hungarian accomplices, was captured by the 
med forces of the United States and held under 
their protection in the American zone of occupa- 
tion.” 
The United States Secretary of State acting on 
behalf of the American Government was asked by 
the Hungarian Government to release the mone- 
tary gold in question during the visit of the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister and members of the Hun- 
garian Government to Washington last June. 
Secretary Byrnes acceded to the request of the 
Hungarian Government for the release of the gold, 
with special reference to the plan of the Hungar- 
ian Government then being considered for the 
tabilization of Hungarian finances. The stabili- 


[Released to the press August 9] 
On June 26, 1946, when this Government an- 
nounced the resumption of surplus-property de- 


tliveries to Poland. it was stated that the Polish 


Government had given assurances to the Ameri- 
tan Embassy at Warsaw that the texts of Poland’s 
economic agreements would be furnished to this 
Government.!. This was in accordance with the 
undertaking of the Polish Government at the 
time of the negotiations for the Export-Import 
Bank credit to Poland of $40,000,000 and for an 
ulditional credit of up to $50,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of United States surplus property held 
abroad, “to make available to the Government of 
the United States full information similar in 





Gold Returned to Hungarian National Bank 


STATEMENT BY AMERICAN MINISTER TO HUNGARY ' 


zation and rehabilitation of the Hungarian econ- 
omy have been a matter of special interest to the 
Government of the United States. The American 
Government therefore took the initiative in har- 
mony with the declaration made by the heads of 
the Allied governments at the Crimea Conference 
to bring about concerted action among the Allied 
governments with a view to the improvement and 
stabilization of the Hungarian economic position. 
These efforts were marked as recently as July 23 of 
this year by a note to the Government of the Soviet 
Union urging as had been done before such coop- 
eration of the Allied powers to assist Hungary in 
rehabilitating its national economy.’ 

The arrival in Budapest of the gold of the Na- 
tional Bank is a source of special satisfaction as 
contribution to the goal 
and Government of the 


marking an important 
desired by the people 
United States—that Hungarian economy may be 
promptly restored so that it may take its place 
in the economy of Europe and the world. 


Financial Arrangements for Credit to Poland 


scope and character to that normally made public 
by the United States concerning the international 
economic relations of Poland”. The texts of the 
agreements in question have now been received 
from the Polish Government, and the Polish Em- 
bassy has been informed that final arrangements 
may now be made for the Export-Import Bank 
credit, which is for the specific purpose of en- 
abling Poland to purchase locomotives and coal 
cars in the United States. 

‘H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld. The statement was released 
to the press in Budapest by Mr. Schoenfeld on Aug. 7. 

* Approximately $32,000,000 worth of gold was returned. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1946, p. 229. 

‘BULLETIN of July 7, 1946, p. 33. 
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Gift Parcels Accepted for Delivery 


to British Zone in Germany 


[ Released to the press by the Post Office Department August 7] 
Effective Monday, August 12, 1946 ordinary gift 
parcels will be accepted for delivery to the British 
zone of Germany, except 
General Robert E. Hannegan announced on Au- 
gust 7. 
Parcels must not exceed 11 pounds in weight or 
2 inches in length and girth combined. Only one 
parcel a week may be sent by any one person to the 


pm 
‘ 


same addressee. Contents are limited to essential 
relief items, such as non-perishable foods, clothing, 
soap, medicines. No writing or printed matter of 
any kind may be included. 
14 cents a pound. 

Parcels and customs declarations must be 
marked “Gift Parcel” by the senders, and the 
value and contents must be stated on the customs 
declarations. Undeliverable parcels will not be 
returned to the senders but will be turned over to 
authorized German relief organizations for dis- 
tribution to the needy. 

Parcels should bear the name of the addressee, 
street and house number, town, postal-district 
number if known, province, and the indication 


The postage rate is 


Berlin, Postmaster 


WGUS 
Chic 


fonven 
On 4 
frati 
Wil 
The British zone includes the following regiongie D 





cepted for mailing when addressed “Gener 







Delivery”, or when addressed to Berlin. 


of Germany: The entire province of Schleswig 
Holstein, with the city area of Hamburg ( Posta onfe} 
District 24), the entire provinces and areas offtesi( 
Hannover, Oldenburg, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, and the Bremen Enelay y the 
(Postal Districts 20 and 23), the entire provine The 
of Westfalen (Postal District 21), the northerg”’?™' 
portion of the Rhein Province (Postal Distric ~~ 
22), including the cities and Avreise of Aachen ~ 
K6éln (Cologne), Duren, Schleiden Suskirchey _ 
Bonn, Siegburg and Gummersbach, and plea, 

north thereof. 


Braunschweig, Lippef#®> 1] 


een 


ome 
The cities and Kreise of Prum, Daun, Ahrweiler 7 
Koblenz, Neuwied, and Altenkirchen (Westerfo 


wald), and places south thereof in the Rhei 
Province, although located in Postal District 24 | 
are not in the British zone or the American zone om 
Therefore parcels may not be sent there from th4 yje; 
United States. Par 
The export-control regulations of the Office of Don 


of rat 


“British Zone, Germany”. Box numbers may be International Trade, Department of Commeree “ 
. . . . ° . ° ° oe 1 
used as part of the address provided the name of are applicable to parcels for delivery in the Britis! as 
the box holder is shown. Parcels will not be ac- zone of Germany. Me: 
Bra 
Uni 

e eye _ e 
Deadline Extended for Filing Claims for An 
Property Damage in Belgium iter 
TI 
[Released to the press August 5] future time there may possibly be an agreement st 
Phe Department of State has been informed by — with the United States which would provide fory*" 
the American Embassy at Brussels that the dead- the inclusion of Americans in the benefits of the]'¢e 
line for filing of claims by American nationals for Belgian law, interested Americans should present VIVI 
damage or destruction to their property in Bel- the essential facts for the census of war damages}"*" 


gium during the war has been extended from July 
15, 1946 to January 15, 1947. 

Declarations of damage should be filed with the 
Minister of Reconstruction in Brussels. As was 
stated in a prior press release,' at present there is 
no provision in the Belgian law for the payment 
of a compensation to American nationals. How- 
ever, Belgian authorities suggest that, as at some 
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provided for by decrees of September 19 and] “] 
December 26, 1945 and January 11, 1946. Special men 
forms for the declaration of damages may be ob-[Ind 
tained in this country through the Belgian Con-{Der 
sulates at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and] ther 


New Orleans. of t 
sinc 
"BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 684. ton 
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thicago Aviation Agreements 


[Released to the press August 10] 
fonvention on International Civil Aviation: 
On August 9, 1946 the United States instrument 
Sener ratification of the Convention on International 
jvil Aviation was deposited in the archives of 
glk. Department of State. This convention was 









leswig mulated at the International Civil Aviation 
( Postafonference in Chicago on December 7, 1944. The 


resident ratified the convention on August 6, 
46, pursuant to advice and consent thereto given 
ythe Senate on July 25. , 

‘The Ambassador of Brazil deposited with the 
epartment of State on July 8 the Brazilian in- 
‘rument of ratification of the convention. 

The convention provides that the Government 
fthe United States shall be the depositary gov- 
fbmment and that as soon as the convention has 
len ratified or adhered to by 26 states it shall 
ome into force between them on the thirtieth day 
ifter deposit of the twenty-sixth instrument. 
(ountries which have now deposited instruments 
of ratification of the convention are as follows: 


reas 0) 


rthe 


irchen 
places 


weiler 
Vester 
Rheiy 
ict 29 
Poland on April 6, 1945 
1 zone ,,, : M 
furkey on December 20, 1945 

mm thy Nicaragua on December 28, 1945 

Paraguay on January 21, 1946 

lice of Dominican Republic on January 25, 1946 
Canada on February 13, 1946 

China on February 20, 1946 

Peru on April 8, 1946 

Mexico on June 25, 1946 

Brazil on July 8, 1946 

United States of America on August 9, 1946 


nerce 
ritish 


Argentina adhered to the convention on June 4, 1946 


Interim Agreement on International Civil Aviation: 
The Agent General for India informed the Sec- 
ment yttary of State by a note dated July 18 that the 
e for f’servation made by the Government of India in 
f the |ccepting the Interim Agreement on International 
esent {ivil Aviation is withdrawn with respect to Den- 
rages Mark. The text of the reservation is as follows: 
and] “In signifying their acceptance of these agree- 
ecil ments (interim and transit), the Government of 
e ob-fIndia wish me to point out that they do not regard 
Con-{Denmark or Thailand as being parties thereto, or 
, and] themselves as being in treaty relations with either 
of these countries as a result of these agreements, 
since the Danish and Thai ministers in Washing- 
ton who signed the final act and agreements did 
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not represent the Governments in their own Coun- 
tries, and their signatures are regarded as having 
been given in their personal capacity only.” 

No additional acceptances have been received 
since the announcement of July 3 on the Interim 
Agreement on International Civil Aviation, the 
International Air Services Transit Agreement, and 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 


Ratification and Proclamation 
of Protocols Prolonging the 
1944 Sanitary Conventions 


[Released to the press August 10] 

On August 6, 1946 the President ratified and 
proclaimed the Protocol to Prolong the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention, 1944, Modifying the 
International Sanitary Convention of June 21, 
1926, and the Protocol to Prolong the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention for Aerial Naviga- 
tion, 1944, Modifying the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation of April 12, 
1933. Advice and consent to ratification of the 
protocols was given by the Senate on July 25, 
1946. 

The two protocols came into force on April 30, 
1946 between the following countries on behalf of 
which the protocols were signed without any res- 
ervation with respect to ratification: Australia, 
Canada, China, France, Greece, Haiti, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, Nicaragua, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The protocols were signed with a reservation re- 
quiring ratification on behalf of Belgium, Ecua- 
dor, and the United States of America. 

Accessions to the two protocols were made by 
Poland on May 28, 1946, the Dominican Republic 
on May 29, 1946, Honduras on July 8, 1946, the 
Union of South Africa on July 12, 1946, and Italy 
on July 23, 1946. 

The Government of the United States is desig- 
nated in each of the protocols as the depositary 
government. With the deposit of the United 
States instrument of ratification in its archives on 
August 6, 1946, the United States became the six- 
teenth government with respect to which the two 
protocols have come into effect. 


‘BULLETIN of July 14, 1946, p. 78. 
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Senate Advice and Consent 
to Ratification of ‘Treaties 


On July 25 the Senate gave its advice and con- 
sent to ratification of the following treaties and 
conventions : 

The International Civil Aviation Convention 
concluded at the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference at Chicago on December 7, 1944. 

A protocol, which was signed on April 30, 1946, 
to prolong the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion, 1944, modifying the International Sanitary 
Convention of June 21, 1926. 

A protocol, which was signed on April 30, 1946, 
to prolong the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation, 1944, modifying the Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention for Aerial Naviga- 
tion of April 12, 1933. 

A convention on the regulation of Inter-Ameri- 
can automotive traffic, which was opened for sig- 
nature at the Pan American Union in Washington 
on December 15, 1943 and signed on behalf of the 
United States on December 31, 1943. 
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Confirmations 


On August 2 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
William L. Clayton as Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomie Affairs. 


Appointment of Officers 


Thomas H. Englesby as Executive Officer, Office of 
American Republic Affairs, effective August 13, 1945. 

Parker May as Executive Officer, Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, effective January 18, 
1946. 

James J. Farriss as Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of the Foreign Service, effective May 12, 1946. 

Daniel M. Braddock as Chief of the Division of Brazilian 
Affairs, effective June 18, 1946. 

Leroy D. Stinebower as Special Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for economic affairs, effective July 22, 1946. 
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The Congress 











An Act For the acquisition of building and grounds j 
foreign countries for the use of the Government of t 
United States of America. Approved July 25, 1946. [ 
R. 6627.) Pub. Law 547, 79th Cong. 1 p. 

An Act To amend the Act of June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811) 
as amended, relating to the acquisition of stocks of strate: 
gic and critical materials for national defense purposes 
Approved July 23, 1946. [S. 752.]  Publie Law 520, 79t) 
Cong. 5 pp. 

Investigation of International Communications by Wird 
and Radio: Interim Report of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, pursuant to S. Res. 24 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. S. Rept. 1907, 79th Cong 
ii, 4+ pp. 

Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
to accompany 8.1717. 13 pp. 

Extending Temporarily the Time for Filing Applications 
for Patents, for Taking Action in the United States Paten 
Office With Respect Thereto, for Preventing Proof of Acts 
Abroad With Respect to the Making of an Invention 
H. Rept. 2696, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 5223. 7 pp 
H. Rept 


| Favor 


H. Rept. 2670, 79th Cong, 


Creating an Evacuation Claims Commission. 
2679, T9th Cong., to accompany H.R. 6780. 5 pp. 
able report. | 

Extending Financial Aid to the Republic of the Philip 
pines. H. Rept. 2671, 79th Cong., to accompany H.J. Res 
388. 2 pp. | Favorable report. | 

Improving International Collaboration With Respect t 
Meteorology. S. Rept. 1842, 79th Cong., to accompany 
H.R. 6080. 3 pp. [Favorable report. | 

Administration of Alien Property. 
Cong., to accompany §. 2378. 13 pp. 


S. Rept. 1839, 79th 
[ Favorable report. 
Twenty-seventh International Labor Conference: Mes 
sage From the President of the United States Transmitting 
Recommendation Adopted by the International Labor}]— 
Conference at its Twenty-Seventh Session, Paris, October 
15-November 5, 1945. H. Doc. 749, 79th Cong. 12 pp. 

Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for the Atomic 
Energy Commission: Communication from the President 
of the United States Transmitting Supplemental Estimate 
of Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 1947 in the amount 
of $750,000 for the Atomic Energy Commission. H. Doe. 
722, 79th Cong. 2 pp. 

Council of Foreign Ministers at Paris: Remarks of Hon. 
Tom Connally, Senator from the State of Texas, in the 
Senate of the United States, July 19, 1946, relative to the 
peace treaties which will finally terminate World War II 
S. Doc. 243, 79th Cong. ii, 12 pp. 
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Training Announcements 


ounds jj 


it of t On Monday, September 38, the Division of = A ; F 
penn iy i : ; ; ; hese lectures afford a splendid opportunity 
46, [ Training Services will resume its 10-o’clock se- : A 
: 3 i 5 for both new and older members of the Depart- 
ries of orientation lectures for Department of : caeenee pease 
7 : . ment of State, as well as Foreign Service per- | 
at. 811) State personnel and for members of the For- : : 
: ‘ , sonnel, to acquaint themselves with the opera- 
f strate eign Service. . oe ; 
: The lect ee in ‘ ‘ll tak tions, problems, and basic policies of the organi- 
"Doses ‘he lectures presented in this series will take - ; 
UT poses I zation to which they belong. 


20, Tri 


by Wire 





Departmental Orientation Program 


place from 10 a.m. to 11 a.m. each workday 
during September and will be repeated in sub- 
stantially the same form each month thereafter. 
These lectures will be confined, for the most 


The proposed program for September is as 
follows: 


First Week: Political Problems of the Ameri- 


iterstate : ‘ 
es, 24 of part, to the operations of the Department of can Republics, the Near East and Africa, the 
h Cong State at the Office level. Far East, Europe, Office of Special Political 
Later in the fall it is anticipated that the Affairs. 
h Cong, orientation program on the Office level may be Second Week: Work and Problems of the Of- 
supplemented by a series of lectures at the Di- fice of Foreign Liquidation, Office of Trans- 
ications vision level. These lectures will follow the 10- port and Communications Policy, Office of In- 
: Patent o'clock hour, from 11 a.m. to 12 m., ternational Trade Policy, Office of Financial 
of ‘et The pattern for the lectures will usually be and Development Policy, Office of Economic 
Lan Sty PD, say 
vention the same: the first 20 minutes of each period Security Policy. 

Mhir ’opl- Tork « Ip > : P > ice 
t= pp will. it is hoped, be devoted to an outline of the Third Week: Work and Problems of the Office 
I. Rept organizational structure and functions of an Of- of Public Affairs, Office of International Infor 

mation and Cultural Affairs, Office of Research 


| Favor 


fice, and the remaining time will be given to a 
discussion of outstanding problems of the mo- 


and Intelligence, Office of Intelligence Collee- 
tion and Dissemination. 


Philip any in connection with the operations of the Fourth Week: Work and Problems of the Of- 

7. baesraiapadlesiores . fice of Controls, Office of the Foreign Service, 
The program allows for a certain amount of Office of the Legal Adviser, Congressional Rela- 

spect ti flexibility for scheduling talks by the various ad- tions of the Department of State. 

ympany visers and special assistants to the Secretary on 


9, 79th 


‘eport.| to time. same manner as in August. 
> Mes: 
mitting 
Labor —_— = 
etober 
2 pp. 
Atomic . 
>sident Contents—Continued 
timate 
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their special work and for other topies of in- 
terest that will undoubtedly appear from time 


Foreign Service Orientation Series 


This series will continue in September in the 
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Publications 
of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


The American Foreign Service. Sample En- 
trance-Examination Questions. Pub. 1771 (re- 
print). 110 pp. Free. 
Includes questions of general and special examina- 
tions used in September 1941. 


Report of the Delegation of the United States 
of America to the Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace. Mexico City, 
Mexico, February 21—March 8, 1945. Conference 


Series 85. Pub. 2497. 371 pp. 55¢. 


Report on the work of the Conference together with 
introductory material and appendixes. The ap- 
pendixes include the texts of the final act of the 
Conference and of draft resolutions presented to the 
Conference. 


7th Report to Congress on Operations of 
UNRRA. As of March 31, 1946. Pub. 2549. 62 
pp. 15¢. 
The President’s letter of transmittal to the Congress 
and quarterly report on the operations of UNRRA. 
The appendixes contain tables on (1) The United 
States Contribution, and (2) Over-All UNRRA 
Operations, 


The Problem of German Political Revival. Ar- 
ticle by Leon W. Fuller, Department of State. 


European Series 9. Pub. 2550. 22 pp. 5¢. 


An explanation of the problem and a description of 
the four principal parties in Germany today. 
Commercial Pol- 
Free. 


American Trade Proposals. 

icy Series 88. Pub. 2551. 23 pp. 
A series of articles looking toward a world conference 
on trade. 

The Russell Plan for the Organization of Posi- 

tive Intelligence Research in the Department 

of State. Pub. 2554. 5 pp. Free. 


Program planned by Donald S. Russell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for administration. 
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The Philippines Prepares for Independenge 
Article by Edward W. Mill, Department of Staf 
Far Eastern Series 10. Pub. 2558. 5 pp. Free, | 







United States Atomic Energy Proposals. ; 
United States and the United Nations Repg 
Series 2. Pub. 2560. 12 pp. 5¢. 








Statement of the United States policy on contro] 
atomic energy as presented by Bernard M. Barué 
U.S. representative to the United Nations Aton 
Energy Commission, June 14, 1946. 










Former Proclaimed List Nationals and Ame 
can Foreign Trade. Article by George NX, 
Monsma, Department of State. Commercial Pol. 
icy Series 89. Pub. 2564. 6 pp. Free. 






Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers, June 
15-July 12, 1946. Report by the Secretary of 
State. Conference Series 87. Pub. 2572. 20 pp. 
D¢. 


Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Dis. 

posal. July 1946. Pub. 2571. 66 pp. 15¢. 
Report of the Department of State, Office of the For. 
eign Liquidation Commissioner, on the disposal of U.S 
surplus property in foreign areas. The appendixes 
include tables, memoranda, and agreements on surplus 
property transactions. 


Interchange of Patent Rights, Information, 
Inventions, Designs, or Processes. Agreement 
Between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Amending the Agreement of August 24, 
1942—Signed at Washington March 27, 1946; ef- 
fective January 1, 1942. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1510. Pub. 2535. 10 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement intended to avoid post-war infringement 

litigation arising out of each government’s use in wart 

production of patents owned by nationals of the other. 


Preparatory Commission for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Other United Nations— 
Signed at London November 16, 1945; effective No- 
vember 16, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 506. 
Pub, 2545. 16 pp. 5¢. 
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